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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing ent, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 86 Conventions and 82 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 
force. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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Regional Meeting for the Near and 
Middle East of the International 
Labour Organisation 


Istanbul, November 1947 


The regional activities of the International Labour Organisation 
date back to the pre-war period. The First Regional Conference of the 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation 
was held at Santiago de Chile in January 1936.1 It was followed by 
further Regional Conferences, at Havana (Cuba) in 19397 and at 
Mexico City in 1946.* The results achieved by the American Regional 
Meetings revealed the potentialities of this approach as a means of 
ensuring the application of social standards in all countries as rapidly 
as possible and justified the intensification of such activities. The 
International Labour Organisation has therefore initiated regional 
activities in two more areas of the world: in October and November 
1947, a Preparatory Asian Regional Conference was held at New 
Delhi *, and was immediately followed by a Regional Meeting for the 
Near and Middle East at Istanbul. 

The Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East was the first 
of its kind organised by the International Labour Organisation in that 
part of the world. It has been welcomed with great interest by all the 
countries in the region and has given the participants a very useful 
opportunity of exchanging information, views and experience on the 
various problems on the agenda. The Meeting adopted a series of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4, Apr. 1936, pp. 479-498, 
and No. 5, May 1936, pp: 646-684, “ The Labour Conference of the American States 
which are Members of the International Labour Organisation ”. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 225-268, “ The Second Labour Confer- 
ence of American States Members of the International Labour Organisation ”. 

3 Idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 317-339, “ The Third Conference 
of the American States Members of the International Labour Organisation : Mexico 
City, April 1946 ”. 

4 Idem, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, pp. 425-437, “ Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation: New Delhi, 27 October- 
8 November 1947 ”. 
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resolutions of far-reaching nature, designed not only to help in the 
formulation of national programmes, but also to consolidate the relations 
of the countries of the region with the International Labour Organisation. 


THE BACKGROUND 


‘\N THE initiative of the delegations from the countries of the 
Near and Middle East attending the Philadelphia Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 1944, a resolution was 
adopted inviting the Governing Body to examine the possibility of 
convening a regional conference of these countries for the considera- 
tion of their special labour problems. The Governing Body, at its 
102nd Session, decided to authorise the Office to convene a Regional 
Meeting for the Near and Middle East, to be held in Cairo on 
24 November 1947. 

Owing to the unfortunate outbreak of cholera in Egypt in October 
1947, it was realised, however, that the conference could not be held 
in Cairo. On the other hand, it was, for various reasons, necessary 
to avoid postponement if possible. The Turkish Government was 
consequently approached, and upon its ready agreement, in spite of 
the extremely short notice given, the conference met at Istanbul 
on the date originally fixed. ; 

In preparation for the conference, reports were prepared on the 
various items of the proposed agenda, and missions were sent to 
various countries of the Near and Middle East to collect information 
and consult the Government departments concerned. 

It is to be noted that the Regional Meeting for the Near and 
Middle East was intended to be only a preliminary technical gathering 
and that only officials of the departments concerned and Govern- 
ment experts were therefore in a position to attend. The reason for 
this was that most of the employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
certain of the countries concerned had not yet reached a level of 
development sufficient to enable them to take part in the conference. 
This, however, does not prejudice the participation of representative 
employers’ and workers’ organisations at future conferences or the 
holding of tripartite conferences in the region. 


COMPOSITION OF THE MEETING 


Delegations from the Governments of Egypt, Iran, Iraq, the 
Lebanon, Syria and Turkey attended, and observers were present 
from Afghanistan, France, Greece, India, Pakistan, the Union of 
South Africa and the United States. The United Nations and the 
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Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations were also 
represented. Representatives had also been nominated by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
and by the World Health Organisation, but were unable to attend. 
The Governing Body of the International Labour Office was 
represented by a delegation consisting of the Chairman, Sir Guild- 
haume Myrddin-Evans, the Hon. C. Rhodes Smith (Canada), Mr. 8. 
Lall (India), Mr. Erulkar, Mr. Yllanes Ramos, and Mr. Lizzadri. 


AGENDA 


The agenda of the Meeting was as follows : 
1. Conditions of life and work of the agricultural worker.* 


2. Protection of industrial and commercial workers: methods 
and machinery. 


3. The Director-General’s Report dealing, among other questions, 
with certain problems of industrialisation and the development of 
national resources and including vocational training, industrial 
relations and the application of decisions of the International Labour 
Conference. 


OPENING PROCEEDINGS 


The Regional Meeting of the International Labour Organisation 
for the Near and Middle East was held at Istanbul (Turkey) from 
24 to 29 November 1947, in the famous historical Palace of Yildiz, 
which was put at the disposal of the Meeting by the courtesy of the 
Turkish Government. 

The Chairman of the Governing Body, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin- 
Evans, presided at the opening of the Meeting. In his speech he 
expressed the gratitude of the Governing Body to the Turkish 
Government, and to the city of Istanbul for making it possible to 
hold the Meeting there. He also expressed to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment the sympathy of the Governing Body for the unfortunate 
outbreak of disease in Egypt. 

Observing that the Meeting was a preparatory one, the Chairman 
emphasised the great need today for co-operation at all levels, 
international and domestic, and the importance of implementing 
labour legislation effectively through a competent and adequately 
paid inspection service not affected by political influences or changes. 
The Meeting, he declared, had a great task before it : it would pave 





1The term “ agricultural worker” here includes all workers engaged in agri- 
culture, whether self-employed, semi-independent or salaried. 
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the way for future tripartite conferences and its decisions would have 
an important bearing on the happiness of the peoples of the region. 

Mr. Necmeddin Sadak, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Turkey, 
then addressed the Meeting. He pointed out that this was the first 
occasion on which a technical conference of the countries of the 
Near and Middle East was being held under the auspices of the 
International Labour Organisation, and that very special importance 
was attached to the Meeting at the present time because problems 
of a social and economic nature had come to the forefront in the 
countries of the region. The International Labour Organisation, he 
stated, enriched by more than 28 years of experience, was well 
qualified to give the countries of this region the assistance they 
needed. 

He was followed by Dr. Lutfi Kirdar, Mayor and Governor of 
Istanbul, who welcomed all those present to the city of Istanbul. 

A message from the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, who was not able to be present, was read to the 
Meeting. 

This Meeting, ran the message, is another and most important step in the 
efforts of the International Labour Organisation to ensure that its universal 
endeavours to improve labour conditions and standards of life shall be undertaken 
with first-hand knowledge of regional needs and problems. Never has interna- 
tional collaboration and understanding been so important as it is today and never 
has it: been more imperative that it should concern itself with the problems which 
you have met to discuss. I am certain that your deliberations will have an impor- 
tant influence in guiding both national and international activity in the social 
field, and that they will lay a firm foundation for practical measures which, 


realistically achieved, will make for the prosperity and happiness of the people 
of the Near and Middle East. 


A message of good wishes from the President of the Preparatory 
Asian Conference, containing a resolution of that conference, was 
also read. 

The Meeting then unanimously elected Mr. Tahsin Bekir Balta, 
Minister of Labour of Turkey, as its President and Mr. Ibrahim 
Istuani, Head of the Syrian delegation, as its Vice-President. 

In his address to the Meeting, upon taking the Chair, Mr. Balta 
pointed out that in Turkey, where almost 80 per cent. of the active 
population of the country was engaged in agricultural work, the 
position of the agricultural workers, whether they Were independent, 
semi-independent or wage-earners, was of prime interest and impor- 
tance ; and he referred to the progressive implementation of the Act 
of 1945 tending to ensure to each agricultural worker the ownership 
of land sufficient for his subsistence. He stated that despite the 
predominantly agricultural character of his country’s economy, the 
Turkish Government had, since its inception, made sustained efforts 
towards industrialisation and the development of its other national 
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resources, and that these economic activities raised a series of pro- 
blems connected with all the aspects of the life and work of both the 
industrial and agricultural workers to be dealt with by the Meeting. 

Finally, setting the keynote to the entire proceedings, Mr. Balta 
showed that these preoccupations in the economic and social fields 
were not peculiar to Turkey, but common to all the countries of the 
Near and Middle East participating in the Meeting. The initiative 
taken by the International Labour Office should therefore be wel- 
comed, as it gave the different countries of that region an opportunity 
to profit by each other’s experiences, in an earnest desire to promote 
social justice. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 


A Selection Committee was set up by the Meeting at its first 
sitting, consisting of one delegate from each country and one member 
of each group of the Governing Body delegation. Following its 
recommendation, the Meeting set up two committees, one on social 
policy to discuss the Director-General’s Report and the report on 
the protection of workers in industry and commerce, and another 
to deal specifically with the agricultural questions on the agenda. 


The discussions in the committees as well as at the plenary 
sittings of the Meeting brought out the main features of the social 
patterns existing in the region and underlined their numerous 
similarities of both social and economic character: rapidly growing 
population with a high birth rate and a high death rate; primi- 
tive existence in large areas and large concentration of city life in 
others, with all the characteristics of both types of societies ; concen- 
tration of population on the land and a general backward state of 
agricultural production, and consequently, a meagre subsistence in 
the rural areas ; low level of agricultural productivity ; drive towards 
industrialisation ; struggle for occupational adjustment as evidenced 
by drifts from one walk of life to another, especially from primary 
to secondary production. 

The Committee on Agriculture surveyed the general conditions 
prevailing in the region, where some 70 per cent. of the population 
are engaged in agricultural production for livelihood, and where 
agriculture constitutes the foundation of the national economy. It 
dwelt on the insufficient use of modern techniques and equipment 
and the low level of agricultural productivity as a common feature 
in the region, resulting in a low standard of living. It stressed the 
fact that the problem of agriculture in the region is thus a paramount 
problem which lies at the root of the whole social and economic 
structure. 
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Delegates from the various countries pointed out that the matter 
has been the object of continuous preoccupation by the authorities 
since the end of the first World War. Much legislation had been 
enacted in each country, and even more constructive work in the 
field of agricultural development had been achieved, requiring great 
efforts in planning and execution, a considerable amount of expense, 
and a huge army of trained people. Time was an essential factor. 
Underdeveloped communities could not be changed all of a sudden, 
and had to be built up gradually and patiently. 

The general discussion, moreover, underlined the considerable 
effort made by the Governments of the region to modernise their 
traditional industries and to introduce others on modern lines. 
Although attempts at industrialisation have been general, marked 
differences exist in regard to levels of development. It has been 
realised from the outset that the development of agriculture alone 
can provide only a partial solution for the economic problems, and 
consequently it has been necessary to rely upon the parallel develop- 
ment of industry as well. On the other hand, it has been noted that 
although the growth of industrial production is one of the potential 
factors of prosperity, the planning of industrial development cannot 
achieve its purpose unless there is preliminary planning for agri- 
culture. 

So far as the general economic background is concerned, the 
debates at the two committees provided an opportunity to survey 
rapidly the outstanding problems in this field. It was clearly indi- 
cated in the committees that there is a marked difference between 
the conditions of life and work prevailing in industry and those in 
agriculture, and that social legislation similar to that in industry 
has not yet been introduced into agriculture to any considerable 
extent. The committees stressed the relationship and community 
of interests among all those engaged in these two main branches of 
economic activity and emphasised that improvements in conditions 
in industry alone cannot be effective without corresponding reforms 
in agriculture. 

In regard to social legislation, the proceedings brought out the 
fact that in the Near and Middle East efforts seem to have been 
directed in the first place towards the establishment of the peasant 
on the land, while in industry the tendency had been to introduce 
legislation of the kind prevalent in modern societies. Questions such 
as hours of work, holidays with pay, compensation, and others, 
which were the first necessity and concern of the countries of the 
region in organising the conditions of employment in industry, had 
not been dealt with in respect of agricultural work, and questions 
of land settlement, water rights, regulation of rent, etc., had been 
considered of a more urgent nature and, in fact, a prerequisite for 
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any social legislation of the industrial type. Thus, while legislation 
for the industrial workers had gone far into specific problems of 
conditions of work, etc., that for agricultural workers had been 
confined to laying down the primary economic foundations of the 
occupation with a view to moulding the agricultural industry to a 
new pattern. 

The Meeting was given considerable material in the form of laws 
and regulations to work upon in the field of industry and was able 
to recommend specific plans for future action. In agriculture, the 
Meeting had to adopt a different approach and to endeavour to 
single out a number of points relating to a general social policy for 
a progressive agriculture. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED ! 


The Meeting unanimously adopted a series of resolutions con- 
cerning: (1) the development of the work of the International 
Labour Organisation in the Near and Middle East ; (2) labour policy ; 
(3) social security ; (4) conditions of life and work of the agricultural 
worker ; and (5) economic policies designed to further in the Near 
and Middle East the social objectives of the International Labour 
Organisation. 


Development of the Work of the International Labour Organisation 
in the Near and Middle East 


In this resolution, the Meeting drew attention to the urgent need 
for improving the working and living conditions of the people in the 
Near and Middle East and declared that systematic consideration 
should be given to the special problems of the region, with due 
regard to their present stage of economic development. In view of 
the desirability of making provisions within the general international 
framework of the I.L.O. for a vigorous programme of regional action, 
the Meeting requested the Governing Body to take the following 
necessary steps: 

(a) to convene at an appropriate time a Regional Conference 
to review the progress made in giving effect to the decisions of the 
Meeting ; 

(b) to send a Mission of the I.L.0. to visit the countries of 
the Near and Middle East as part of the preparation for such a 
Conference ; 

(c) to extend the network of correspondents of the I.L.O. in 
these countries ; 





1 Cf. I.L.O. : Official Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 4, 1 Dec. 1947. 
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(d) to recruit as members of the staff an adequate number of 
nationals of these countries having adequate experience of their 
social and economic problems, and to initiate stagiaires for a period 
of study and training at the I.L.O. ; 


(e) to arrange for I.L.O. Meetings to be held from time to time 
in the Near and Middle East countries and to request specifically 
the convening in the region of an early session of the Committee on 
the Petroleum Industry as well as one of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee ; 

(f) to secure adequate representation of the region on the Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee ; 


(g) to extend and develop the facilities of the International 
Labour Organisation for affording to the Governments of the Near 
and Middle East countries, at their request, appropriate assistance 
in connection with the framing of laws and regulations, the improve- 
ment of administrative practices and systems of inspection, and the 
development of information and research services ; 


(h) to create the necessary means for close co-operation between 
the International Labour Organisation and any economic com- 
mission for the Middle East or similar body which may be estab- 
lished by the United Nations, and similar co-operation in all appro- 
priate fields between the Organisation and the League of Arab 
States and any other regional bodies which may be established ; and 


(i) to publish in appropriate Near and Middle East languages 
the decisions of the Meeting and all appropriate publications of the 
I.L.0. 


The Meeting also took note of Syria’s acceptance of the conditions 
of membership of the I.L.0., which was communicated to the 
Meeting by the Syrian delegate. 

The Meeting expressed the hope that the Lebanon, Saudi- Arabia 
and Yemen, which, as Members of the United Nations, were eligible 
to become Members of the International Labour Organisation, would 
think it appropriate to assume the privileges and responsibilities of 
membership of the Organisation at an early date by communicating 
to the Director-General of the I.L.O. their formal acceptance of the 
provisions of the Constitution of the International Labour Organi- 
sation Instrument of Amendment, 1946. 


Labour Policy 


The Committee on Social Policy had as a basis for its discussions 
the Director-General’s Report and the report on the protection of 
industrial and commercial workers, as well as a draft resolution on 
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labour policy submitted by its Chairman. The field covered by the 
two reports prepared by the Office included a considerable number 
of questions connected with industry and commerce and thus the 
resolution adopted by the Meeting not only dealt with the out- 
standing problems involved in these two fields of activity but also 
laid down the following suggestions for future development : 


National Labour Department. 


Each of the Near and Middle East countries should maintain 
a national labour department adequately equipped to administer 
the existing labour legislation, to promote good industrial relations 
and close co-operation between employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions, to encourage the development of such organisations where 
they do not already exist, and to investigate and report on labour 
problems and formulate proposals for future legislation. 


Labour Inspection. 


The Meeting recognised that in order to ensure the proper appli- 
cation of labour legislation it is essential to maintain an adequate 
system of labour inspection and the resolution adopted suggests 
that with this end in view the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, 
should be ratified by the countries of the region. The resolution also 


emphasises the importance of inspectors being suitably trained in 
general and technical problems of labour and lays down certain 
principles for achieving this end; it also draws attention to the 
necessity of publishing annual reports. 


Employment Services. 


Employment services should be maintained in order to ensure, 
in co-operation with other public and private bodies concerned, the 
best possible organisation of industrial, agricultural and other 
employment as an integral part of the national programme for the 
full use of productive resources. 


Protection of Children and Young Persons. 


The resolution points out the prevailing employment of children 
and young persons in the countries of the Near and Middle East 
in a wide variety of trades and occupations, and recommends meas- 
ures for their protection to be adopted progressively and as rapidly 
as is compatible with the economic and social conditions of the 
countries concerned. The recommendations include the expansion 
of compulsory free education as a condition of equal vocational 
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opportunity for all children and young persons, the provision of a 
programme of basic education, and the progressive raising of the 
age of admission to employment towards international standards. 
The resolution further recommends the progressive development 
and extension of free technical and vocational courses in schools 
with a view to providing the national economies with skilled and 
technically prepared personnel. All this should be organised by, 
and be under the supervision of or approved by, competent public 
authorities who should act in consultation with appropriate em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations. Apprenticeship should be 
regulated by laws and regulations containing provisions in respect 
of both training opportunities and the execution of obligations. 


Age of admission to employment in industrial and non-industrial 
occupations. The resolution states that the minimum age for admis- 
sion to industry should be raised progressively to not less than 
14 years. Measures should be adopted, moreover, progressively to 
eliminate child labour from non-industrial occupations. Finally, 
inspection and supervision services should be established to ensure 
the enforcement of legislation in this field. 


Protection of young workers. In order to promote the normal 
healthy physical, intellectual and moral development of young 


persons, national laws and regulations should provide special pro- 
tective measures for industrial workers under at least 16 years of 
age. Measures should include the prohibition of night work, and 
progressive regulation of the total hours of work in all types of occu- 
pations to provide limits compatible with the maintenance of health 
and to meet the educational and recreational needs of young persons. 


Employment of Women and Maternity Protection. 


The resolution recognises that the promotion of the welfare of 
women workers and the protection of maternity constitute an 
especially important problem in the region, and recommends certain 
means of improving the position of women workers for the consider- 
ation of the authorities : 


(1) Protection of maternity should cover as many categories of 
women workers as is administratively practicable. It should more- 
over cover the provision of free medical care before and after child- 
birth and during confinement, the grant of maternity leave and the 
quick provision of benefits from social insurance or public funds, the 
prohibition of dismissal from work of pregnant and nursing women 
and the provision of créches, day nurseries and milk. 

In order to protect the health of women, certain measures should 
be adopted, such as the prohibition of employment in dangerous 
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and harmful occupations, the regulation by law of the weight to be 
lifted, carried, loaded and unloaded, and the provision of adequate 
accommodation in workplaces. 


(2) Facilities and opportunities should be provided for the voca- 
tional training and employment of women in skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations which are specifically adapted to the capacity of women. 


(3) The principle of equal pay for equal work should be adopted 
in determining wage rates for women. 


Remuneration of Workers and Related Matters. 


The resolution specifically states that rates of wages and the 
general conditions of employment in all types of public works under- 
taken by Governments or contractors should not be lower than the 
fair rates and conditions fixed by the appropriate public authorities. 
The rates and conditions fixed by the public authorities should not 
be lower than those fixed by collective agreements for comparable 
works. The fixing of minimum wages by collective agreements 
should be encouraged, and where they do not exist arrangements 
should be made for consultations with employers’ and workers’ 
representatives. Moreover, wages should normally be paid in legal 


tender only, and directly to the worker. Thrift should be encouraged 
and the necessary protection of wage-earners and independent 
producers against usury should be provided by law. 


Freedom of Association and the Settlement of Labour Disputes. 


The resolution recommends that the rights of employers and 
employed alike to associate for all lawful purposes should be 
guaranteed and encouraged. Employers and workers should be 
encouraged to avoid disputes and, if they arise, to reach fair 
settlement by means of conciliation or arbitration. The necessary 
machinery should be established for these purposes. 


Collaboration of Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations with the 
Public Authorities. 


The resolution calls for all practicable measures to be taken to 
consult and associate the representatives of organisations of employers 
and workers in the establishment and working of arrangements for 
the protection of workers and the application of labour legislation. 
The establishment of tripartite organisations should be considered 
by Governments. 
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Co-operative Organisations. 

The creation and development of co-operative organisations 
should be encouraged through the adoption of adequate legislation 
and the creation of special services to promote and supervise their 
development. 


National Programmes of Action. 


The resolution recommends that each of the countries of the 
Near and Middle East should prepare a national programme of 
action for a period of years for the progressive application of the 
standards laid down in the Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference and the proposals 
contained in the resolutions adopted by the Regional Meeting. It 
recommended, moreover, a number of specific Conventions and 
Recommendations for consideration by the Governments of the 
region with a view to ratification. 


Social Security 


The resolution on social security recognises the necessity for 
introducing social security schemes covering the chief risks which 
threaten the livelihood of workers and their dependants in order to 


relieve the worry and anxiety which afflict a vast proportion of the 
population. This should be accompanied or preceded by measures 
to improve health and nutrition, to check preventable diseases, to 
increase production and to regularise distribution. Measures should 
be devised to promote income security for all classes of producers. 
In order to provide the basic principles for such action the following 
points should be taken into consideration : 


Income Security. 


In the case of urban workers, the ultimate objective should be 
the development of comprehensive social security schemes covering 
the risks of employment injury, sickness, invalidity, old age and 
death. In the planning of employment injury, maternity, and 
sickness insurance certain points should be considered as basic. The 
rates of benefits should afford at least a minimum of subsistence 
and include supplements for dependants ; equal rates of benefit for 
sickness and unemployment injury; contributions for sickness, 
maternity and employment injury should be unified, but an addi- 
tional levy may be imposed on undertakings which involve employ- 
ment injury risk above the average, and an adjustment of rates of 
contribution and benefits should be made when substantial changes 
occur in the cost of living. 
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Pending the introduction of pension insurance, the resolution 
points out, it may be expedient to establish, after consultation with 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations, a compulsory provident 
fund for a wide range of undertakings, to be financed by joint con- 
tributions of employers and workers. Insurance against some of 
these risks should also cover a large number of self-employed workers 
and small employers and their employees, but it is recognised that 
unless a large part of the cost is borne by the State it does not appear 
feasible to introduce a social insurance scheme covering all the 
principal risks. 

Income security services for agricultural workers should be 
considered along the above lines. Insurance against risks that 
threaten livelihood, such as destruction of crops and livestock by 
natural catastrophes and disease should be considered, together with 
organised schemes of relief to prevent famine in times of scarcity. 


Medical Care. 


The aim of the national health policy should be to make proper 
and sufficient medical care available to the whole population as a 
public service without contribution or means test. Public medical 
care should be combined or closely co-ordinated with the services of 
preventive medicine and environmental hygiene, especially in the 
tural areas. As a transitional measure, it may be desirable to set up 
an adequate medical care service for insured persons financed partly 
or wholly from insurance monies within the framework of the existing 
health administration. 


Conditions of Life and Work of the Agricultural Worker 


The Committee on Agriculture had as a basis for its work a 
report prepared by the Office on the conditions of life and work of 
the agricultural worker, it being understood that the term included 
all workers engaged in agriculture, whether self-employed, semi- 
independent, or salaried. 

The resolution adopted by the Meeting draws attention to the 
extremely important place occupied by agriculture in the national 
economies of the Near and Middle East countries, and to the large 
proportion of the population engaged in it (nearly 70 per cent.). It 
characterises the whole industry as a subsistence agriculture with 
a very low level of productivity and an equally low standard of life, 
and calls for immediate steps to be undertaken with a view to 
hastening the introduction of such economic and social measures as 
are designed to improve the working conditions and to raise the 
standards of living of the agricultural workers and to ensure their 
security of employment and occupation. 
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The resolution invites the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to draw the attention of the Governments represented 
at the Meeting to the views and proposed policies set out in the 
resolution ; to arrange for such action to facilitate the implemen- 
tation of these policies as can appropriately be undertaken by the 
International Labour Organisation ; and to draw the attention of 
such international organisations as may have primary responsibility 
for international action in respect of certain of the measures suggested 
(including, in particular, the Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations) to the views expressed and to consult with them 
as to the further measures or studies which may be found appro- 
priate concerning the raising of the standard of living of the agri- 
cultural population in the Near and Middle East. 

The resolution further referred to the great potentialities of the 
region and the general desire for higher standards of living, and 
suggested the carefully planned intervention of the State, since the 
State is the only properly organised body in a position rapidly to 
devise, co-ordinate and enforce the necessary measures for the best 
utilisation of human and material resources. 

Finally, it is stated that the aim of social and economic policy 
in regard to the agricultural populations should be, on the one hand, 
to maintain an optimum agricultural population consonant with the 
requirements of an expanding economy and the satisfaction of 


nutritional, clothing and housing needs of the people, and, on the 
other, to facilitate such changes in the distribution of manpower as 
will relieve excess pressure on the land where it exists. 

The resolution then formulates the following suggestions for the 
consideration of Governments of the Near and Middle East as a 


basis for an appropriate agricultural policy. 


Increase in Productivity. 


In order to achieve an increase in agricultural productivity, 
better agricultural techniques and farming practices should be 
adopted. Consideration should also be given by the appropriate 
national and international bodies to measures designed to increase 
the output per person engaged in agriculture, to ensure the best use 
of available manpower, to reduce underemployment in rural areas 
and to provide alternative employment for surplus land workers 
where there is a population pressure on the land. 


Land Tenure. 

Recognising the fact that certain systems of land tenure have 
set limits to the improvements in production, caused deterioration 
of the soil and lowered the standards of its occupants, the resolution 
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draws attention to the possibility of reforming the land tenure 
system so as to ensure greater security of tenure, employment and 
occupation. It recommends the establishment of holdings of an 
optimum size for a farming family, the taking of the necessary steps 
for ensuring stability of tenancy, for fixing the rent value of land 
and the amount of the landowners’ share in the final produce, with 
a maximum of rent in cash or in kind, and for introducing written 
leases and compensation at the end of the lease for improvement 
and construction on the Jand. 

Land reforms, moreover, should aim at the establishment, within 
the framework of efficient production, of the landless farmers and 
those who do not own sufficient land or property of their own. 

A study should be undertaken by the International Labour Office 
and the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations 
of the effect of the systems of land tenure in the region on the condi- 
tions of life and work of the agricultural workers, with a view to 
determining the type of modifications necessary to increase produc- 
tion, secure a fair return for the cultivators and promote social 


justice. 


Agricultural Credit. 


Agricultural credit should be organised with State assistance, to 
meet the requirements of the farmers. 


Co-operative Organisations. 


Co-operative organisations should be developed and encouraged 
as a means of rural reconstruction and of raising the economic and 
social standard of rural populations. 


Wage-Paid Labour. 


Protection should be afforded to wage-paid agricultural workers 
by legislation. Machinery should be designed for fixing minimum 
wages and the relation of wages in cash and in kind, as well as 
methods of valuation of the latter. 


Health and Education. 


Measures should be undertaken to improve the conditions of 
health of the rural population, to combat deficiency, infectious 
diseases and infant mortality, and to eliminate insanitary practices. 
Moreover, the establishment of the necessary social institutions and 
services should be extended. Facilities should be provided for 
general and vocational education in the rural areas. 
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Rural Industries. 


Small-scale industries should be encouraged among the peasants 
and the necessary credit facilities should be extended to them. 


Economic Policies Designed to Further the Social Objectives of the 
International. Labour Organisation 


In outlining a programme of action which might assist the 
Governments of the countries concerned in their efforts to raise the 
standard of living of the workers, this resolution suggests the pro- 
motion of plans tending, in particular, to increase production and 
consumption, to develop natural resources and to expand industry. 
It calls for action by the International Labour Organisation to 
facilitate the implementation of these policies in close collaboration 
and consultation with such international organisations as may have 
primary responsibility for international action in respect of the 
various measures suggested, including in particular, the Social and 
Economic Council of the United Nations, the Economic Commission 
for the Middle East, the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations, and the World Health Organisation. 

One of the main themes of the resolution is to plan for the 
increases in consumption required, concentrating on- essential needs, 
particularly in regard to nutrition. To this end it is suggested that 
a target should be set for nutrition, adapted to the circumstances of 
each country, and that estimates should be made of essential con- 
sumer goods other than foodstuffs. These targets, compared with 
the results, would reveal the gaps to be filled so that agricultural 
and industrial production may be planned in such a manner as to 
use available resources in the first place to satisfy the requirements 
thus ascertained. 

The resolution puts forward more detailed suggestions with regard 
to agricultural production and distribution, development works, 
and industrial expansion, and touches on the related questions of 
foreign currency resources, capital formation and inflation. 

At this stage the resolution could do no more than outline prin- 
ciples of policy which have already received wide recognition in the 
countries of the region. 


CONCLUSION 


The above summary of the discussions demonstrates the wide 
range of problems covered by the Meeting. The reports prepared 
by the Office on the various items of the agenda, which served as 
the basis for discussion, have been supplemented by valuable inform- 
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ation given at the committee meetings, in respect of actual exper- 
ience, by delegates either belonging to the Labour Departments of 
the countries concerned, or chosen from among Government experts 
in related fields. Thus, the deliberations at the Meeting centred on 
practical issues and demonstrated the keen desire of all the countries 
represented to adopt practical measures for promoting social justice 
and the welfare of their working populations. 

The Meeting, it is generally agreed, was successful in affording 
an excellent opportunity for an exchange of views and experience 
among those who are directly concerned with the initiation and 
application of social legislation in the countries of the Near and 
Middle East. 

Much ground in social legislation seemed to have been indepen- 
dently covered by each country since the end of the first World 
War, but many similarities were revealed during the Meeting in the 
problems that the various countries had to face and the kind of 
action taken. The Meeting, moreover, helped to devise programmes 
of future action and methods to be followed for their successful 
fulfilment. 

Collaboration among the countries of the Near and Middle East 
in the social and economic fields was found not only possible but 
desirable, and mutual] assistance and common action at all levels— 
national and international—seem to be the order of the day. 

It was generally agreed that collaboration was desirable between 
employers and workers in the future formulation and execution of 
domestic, social and economic policies. Such participation in future 
regional meetings was not only recognised as necessary, but was 
also considered advisable in order to reach appropriate decisions. 

The Meeting, moreover, clearly showed the keen desire of the 
Governments of the Near and Middle Eastern countries to colla- 
borate more closely with the International Labour Organisation in 
order to contribute to the universal endeavour to improve labour 
conditions and standards of living everywhere and also to ensure 
that effective use is made in the Near and Middle East of the know- 
ledge and experience gained by the Organisation during the 28 years 
of its existence. 
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Some Aspects of the International 
Migration Problem 


by 


Alfred SAUVY 


Director of the National Institute of Demographic Studies, 
Paris 


In the following article on problems involved in the migration of 
workers the author emphasises the necessity for international action in 
their solution. In this connection it is of interest to note the increasing 
attention paid to these problems by a number of international organisa- 
tions and in particular the important tasks assigned to the International 
Labour Organisation in relation both to migration and to other man- 
power questions. 

The International Labour Organisation has had a long experience 
of migration problems, and in 1939 the International Labour Confe- 
rence adopted a Convention and Recommendation concerning migration 
for employment, the objects of which were to ensure international 
co-operation in the organisation of such migration and adequate pro- 
tection of the interests both of the migrants and of the countries concerned. 
In 1940 the Governing Body of the International Labour Office set up a 
Permanent Migration Committee which held its first session at Montreal 
in 1946 and recently held its second session at Geneva. The Committee 
recommended, and the Governing Body agreed, to place the question 
of the revision of the 1939 Convention and Recommendation on the 
agenda of the 1949 Session of the International Labour Conference. 
The Committee also made other recommendations for international action 
on migration which, together with proposals by the Manpower Conference 
convened by the Committee of European Economic Co-operation and the 
Manpower Subcommittee of the Economic Commission for Europe, 
were considered by the Governing Body in March 1948. The Governing 
Body gave its approval to a manpower programme, which included 
the collection of information on manpower deficits and surpluses in 
relation to migration, starting with Europe, and the preparation of an 





1 For an account of the work of the second session, see below, p. 47. 
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international nomenclature of occupations for use in the organisation 
of migration. 

Migration has many aspects—political, economic, social, medical 
educational, etc.—and in an agreement concluded in 1947 by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office, the respective fields of action of the 
two Organisations were tentatively marked out. Among the tasks 
devolving on the United Nations is the examination of the demographic 
aspects of migration, and it has seemed useful to ask Mr. Sauvy, who is a 
member of the Population Commission of the United Nations, to explain 
some of the wider aspects of the migration problem to readers of the 
International Labour Review. 


OCIAL problems were once only local in character but, one 
by one, are becoming international in scope. An outstanding 
example is the movement of human beings. 

Anyone who looks at a map of the world will not fail to be struck 
by the unequal distribution of the human population or, more 
precisely, the unequal exploitation of natural wealth. This inequality 
leads to great differences in human productivity and, in consequence, 
to great waste. 

Considerations of the economic optimum and the maximum of 
welfare would therefore seem, to anyone ignoring the strength of 
human ties inherited from the past and, more particularly, of national 
or cultural bonds, to call for population transfers on an enormous 
scale. If in fact economic considerations were to prevail over all 
others, there would be a migration of unprecedented dimensions, 
irrespective of whether individual initiative were left entirely free or 
whether some World council were to plan the geographical distribu- 
tion of population to the best advantage of all. 

To give an example and a rough indication of magnitude, take 
the case of Europe, not including the U.S.S.R., on the one side and 
the continent of America on the other. A distribution of population 
in proportion to the inhabitable area, which at first sight would 
appear a plausible suggestion, would require the 800 million or so 
inhabitants of the combined area to be distributed far otherwise 
than at present, and would call for the migration of 180 million 
persons from Europe to America. There is thus a potential migration 
greater than the whole movement which has taken place since the 
16th century (it is estimated that 55 million Europeans left their 
homes and went overseas between 1846 and 1937). 

Though on a lesser scale, regional differences are none the less 
noteworthy : for example, the density of population in Germany is 
almost three times as great as that in France ; Porto Rico has one 
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hundred times the population of the most densely inhabited of the 
Guianas. Even when allowance is made for variations in natural 
wealth, the differences remain large and must be explained on other 
than economic grounds. 


From WorK PLANNING TO MANPOWER PLANNING 


Economic plans extending beyond the limits of a single nation 
have only come into being in response to a recent need. Between 
1914 and 1918 there was an immigration of Asiatic workers to the 
Allied countries ; between the two wars one or two capital develop- 
ment plans were carried out in Europe, but did not extend to the 
planning of manpower. It was in fact a question of finding work for 
unemployed workers on the spot rather than of transferring them 
elsewhere. 

During the war the Nazi Government put into effect a manpower 
plan of vast dimensions, involving international migration of workers 
on an unprecedented scale. The aim was to put men to work wherever 
their productivity was highest, that is to say, to bring them to the 
plant and the land which had been abandoned by men called up to 
the forces, and where the work could most easily be supervised. 

Today, however, thanks to the application of the Marshall Plan 
and to the general feeling that economic activity should be co- 
ordinated over a wider field than the national territory, genuine 
manpower plans are appearing for the first time. The permanent 
European Manpower Committee envisages a kind of labour clearing- 
house for Europe. 

The question which is continually arising as to whether a work 
plan should be transformed into a manpower plan is merely one 
form of the choice which has frequently to be faced between trans- 
ferring men or transferring activities. Whenever the end in view is 
economic rather than social, that is to say, when human beings give 
first place in their considerations to the need for maximum produc- 
tion, movements of population or at least of labour will be the solution 
adopted. But once this question is settled another at once arises. 


[FRoM MANPOWER PLANNING TO POPULATION TRANSFER 


Any migration, whether organised or merely permitted, threatens 
to cause disputes between economists and demographers. To show 
where the division lies, suppose each view is taken to the extreme. 
According to the purely economic point of view, the question is 
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one of movements of workers dictated by needs which are to some 
extent temporary. The problem is one of organising a collective transfer 
and installation of workers, that is to say, young unmarried men or 
men leaving their family at home ; the organisation of such a transfer 
supposes a community life, perhaps sleeping in dormitories, and 
almost always communal meals in workers’ canteens. The transfer 
will be terminated as soon as the project is completed or the workers’ 
contract expires. A particular feature is that at the back of any 
national plan for immigration of this kind there is always the idea 
that if unemployment develops the workers can be sent back to their 
country of origin by refusing to renew their contracts. 

At the other extreme, from the demographic point of view a 
permanent transfer is the objective, in which the actual work to be 
done is only a secondary factor. In order to facilitate the assimil- 
ation of the new population demographers advocate a dispersed 
migration, preferably of agriculturists or craftsmen, including members 
of both sexes and children as well as adults. 

Between the two points of view it is possible, of course, to imagine 
an infinite number of intermediate positions ; and between these 
different standpoints there can be no choice on grounds of principle, 
since it is essentially a question of circumstances. To build a hydro- 
electric dam or an arterial road, which requires a large but temporary 
labour force, what is needed will be a migration for work, since once 
the construction is completed a small staff will suffice to maintain it. 
On the other hand, if it is desired to remedy a low level of general 
productivity due to underpopulation in the receiving country, or to 
excessive density in the country of origin, the permanent character 
of the disequilibrium calls for a migration for settlement and gives 
greater validity to the demographic point of view. 

Often, however, at least in the latter case, the opposition is more 
apparent than real ; it is less an opposition between the economic and 
the demographic points of view (is there, in fact, such a thing as a 
purely demographic point of view ?) than between immediate and 
future economic advantage. If a set of permanent economic factors, 
natural resources, etc., calls for a higher population density, the 
arrival of a child, though it may be costly at the time, will earn 
dividends in years to come. 

If the workers are to be established permanently, it is preferable, 
both for the receiving country and for the workers themselves, that 
they should not constitute an alien block and that the effects of 
segregation should be forestalled in time. 

The two points of view have been very clearly divided in France, 
where immediate needs have most often led to a policy of immigra- 
tion for work alone. The fact is that any immigration, however 
advantageous, costs money like any other productive investment. 
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IMMIGRATION AS AN INVESTMENT 


The first transocean migrations of population were the work 
of large companies or of wealthy individuals ; expenditure by the 
public authorities was on a limited scale. The well-off emigrant took 
with him his goods, chattels and implements ; the penniless worker, 
who could not afford his passage, often became an indentured servant, 
engaging his services under a five-year contract before sailing. 

It might perhaps be thought that the development of capitalism 
has made the problem of finance much easier, but this is by no means 
the case. It is true that clearing land was anything but easy in the 
colonial era and required a great many hours of work, but these hours 
were not capitalised as they are today. The difficulties—and they 
were legion—were liquidated by means of personal efforts not trans- 
lated into money costs, and by a wastage of human rather than 
financial assets. Until a comparatively recent date the transport 
of immigrants was characterised by deplorable hygienic conditions ; 
conditions were no better on arrival in the country of destination and 
were reflected in a heavy death rate. Immigration under these 
conditions is no longer conceivable today and the human losses 
must be replaced by material expenditures, so that the cost of 
installation of an immigrant is an even more urgent problem than in 
the past, in spite of the technical progress achieved since the colonial 
era. Moreover, this cost, reckoned in hours of work, is probably 
higher today ; this is so at least in the case of “ secondary ”, i.e. 
industrial, workers. According to Mr. Colin Clark the capital required 
per active worker before the war, calculated in international units ', 
was 4,240 units in Canada, 2,740 in France, 3,760 in Argentine and 
Uruguay and 1,440 in other countries of South America. The cost 
will undoubtedly increase still further. 

To give a rough idea of what this means, we may say that accor- 
ding to these figures the capital required per active worker in France 
is equivalent to more than five years’ work by an unskilled labourer. 
It is interesting to find in this connection the same period of five 
years as was served by the indentured servants, but this is a largely 
fortuitous coincidence, since conditions are hardly comparable. The 
indentured servant received his board or at least a small wage. 

Since technical progress has been much slower in building than 
in other industries, the building of a dwelling requires almost as many 
hours of work as it did a century ago and, in consequence, an 





1 100 international units are worth about $140 at 1948 prices, so that the figures 
— in the text, multiplied by 1.4, will give the approximate present day cost in 
ollars. 
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increased number of working years. The improved comforts now 
regarded as necessary increase the difference still further. 

Deplorable as the results often are, the possibilities of adaptation 
to new conditions by family overcrowding provide a population 
increasing on the spot with a “solution ” to the housing problem 
which is denied to an immigrant population ; so that the same degree 
of overcrowding and a similar housing shortage will lead to even more 
undesirable situations when they occur in connection with population 
movements. The quantitative deficiency in housing at present 
prevailing in most countries (not to mention the question of quality) 
is becoming a sharper and sharper brake on mobility: it was recently 
reported that a number of immigrants arriving in Venezuela had to 
leave again because they could not find anywhere to live or to settle 
down under decent conditions. 


The Provision of Capital. 


Today, therefore, international migration calls for a large expen- 
diture of capital. Who is to provide this capital ? There are a number 
of possible solutions : migration may be financed by the immigrant 
himself, by the receiving country, by the country of origin, by a third 
country, by an international organisation, and so on. 

In most cases migrants do not possess the necessary funds, and 
in any case the problem is not solely a question of money. Before 
their arrival an adequate number of dwellings must have been built 
and an adequate number of agricultural or industrial installations 
prepared. It could hardly be supposed that even a well-off migrant 
could have a house or a workshop built in advance in the country 
where he intended to settle. Then there are further difficulties : the 
country of departure generally enforces exchange restrictions and is 
opposed to transfers of capital which might diminish its resources. 

For the same reason, financing by the country of origin would 
appear difficult. Emigration countries are usually overpopulated 
and therefore without capital reserves (as in the case of Germany, 
Italy, China, etc., at present) or are countries in the grip of serious 
balance of trade difficulties (such as Great Britain). 

It may be argued that the superfluous worker presents a similar 
investment problem in his own country, since every worker when 
he reaches manhood must somewhere or other find a ready-built 
house and working tools which he will redeem or pay back by his work. 
But the problem does not arise with the same acuteness: in the 
country of origin there are outlets for adaptation, reabsorption and 
contraction which in one way or another solve the problem without 
calling for a financial operation as such. Immigration suddenly 
transfers problems from the family or workshop level to the sphere 
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of high finance and from the individual pocket (or even unpaid effort) 
to the public purse. In every economic problem it will be found that 
as soon as something (such as bringing up children, for example), 
which has previously been done by a series of minor adaptations, 
efforts, privations and personal actions is transposed on to a financial 
basis there will be a considerable increase in cost. 

It is hardly likely that any appreciable proportion of the cost of 
immigration could be met by the country of origin, even though 
its economy is relieved of a mouth to feed or an idle pair of hands to 
provide for, and even though it may hope for returns in the shape 
of remittances of money from the immigrant to his family, which 
will help it to balance its payments. 

Let us turn now to the receiving country. In most cases it will 
be below the optimum population and can, therefore, expect an 
improvement in its economy ; distribution of national “ overheads ” 
over an increased number of shoulders, better utilisation of its roads 
and railways, etc. Since the addition of a “ ready-made ” worker 
adds to its wealth, it would seem that the initial financial effort 
should fall on the receiving country. 

Suppose we return to the figure given above for the probable 
cost of investment, namely, five years’ work—though this figure 
should not be given an exactness to which it makes no claim— 
as a rough scale of measurement. A worker, we will suppose, arrives 
in a country at the age of 25. If we take a year’s work as our unit, the 
worker will, before his arrival, have cost five units which must be 
redeemed. If he works for 40 years the output he will produce will 
represent at least 40 units over the period’, of which he will probably 
not consume more than 30, if account is taken of his tax payments, 
and not more than 25 if account is taken of capitalist profit and social 
security. The 15 units left over should suffice to repay interest and 
capital and to provide for his declining years. 

That, in brief, is the plan. At first sight the operation would 
appear financially sound. If the worker had been born in the country 
the cost to the nation would have been still greater since, in addition 
to investment in working tools, there would have been the cost of 
food, education, etc.2 But in many cases the receiving country has 
little capital and many internal investment needs. Moreover, it 
does not always realise the full value of the advantages which will 





: The figure is qualified by “ at least ”, since the population is below the optimum 
evel. 

2 Messrs. Dublin and Lotka calculate that in a United States family with an 
annual income of $2,500 the cost of a child up to the age of 18 is $7,864 (allowing 
for mortality) or more than three years’ income. It should be pointed out, moreover, 
that this income in many cases represents more than one person’s earnings and is, 
in any case, lower than the normal wage of an immigrant of normal status. (The 
figures are calculated at 1935-1936 prices). The figure of three years is thus a. 
minimum. 
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accrue to it. In a country in full course of development or recon- 
struction there are often other outlets for profitable investment 
which, rightly or wrongly, appear safer. Since the sale by the 
worker of his work against “deferred payment” is no longer 
conceivable, private finance has lost the safeguard of this personal 
guarantee and could hardly be brought into play. 

We should not, however, neglect the possibilities of using the 
strong ties of family and friendship which often so easily overcome 
a host of minor difficulties. The arrival of a large number of immi- 
grants in America during the 19th century was greatly eased because 
a place had been prepared for them beforehand, and because they 
had in one way or another been invited out by relatives or friends 
who were glad of the reinforcement. This form of migration has by 
no means fallen out of use. 

As regards the straightforward question of finance, the most 
logical solution would appear to be for migration to be financed by 
the public authorities, with the assistance of a loan from a third 
country with capital seeking investment or from an international 
organisation. If it is to be sound, the operation should be accompa- 
nied by an increase in the yield of taxation, etc., sufficient to cover 
interest and sinking fund for the loan, but not such as to leave the 
receiving country without a final advantage. Experiments in this 
field have so far been on a small scale and do not directly concern 
immigration as such ; the United States have on several occasions 
financed the production of natural rubber in Brazil, for example, 
and there might well be further operations of this kind for a more 
specifically human purpose. 

Under a collectivist régime immigration, whether it involves 
crossing a national frontier or not, will take the same form as other 
investments, and wages, which to all intents and purposes constitute 
the only form of income, will be fixed according to the output of 
consumer goods. 


INTERNATIONAL SHARING OF SocIAL SECURITY CHARGES 


Suppose there are two countries, one of which has exceeded the 
optimum population and the other has not yet reached it. Both will 
find an economic advantage in migration, since it will bring both of 
them nearer to the optimum. There must in fact be a solution 
preferable to the status quo, that is to say, better than the crystallisa- 
tion of a situation inherited from the past and now out of date. Such 
a solution, however, is not easy to put into practice. 

The development of social security raises new problems in inter- 
national migration, or brings up old problems in a new form. What 
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happened to the under-age and the old under the early system of 
migration ? In some cases the young migrant, as soon as he was 
installed, brought his relatives out to join him; more frequently 
he sent them cash. In other cases the parents were abandoned from 
the material point of view and suffered the normal fate of old people 
without children in their country, namely poverty and neglect. 
Children generally followed their parents abroad, but they were few 
in number. 

All immigration involves a certain selection, without for the 
moment using this word to imply either praise or blame. A group 
of immigrants does not represent a cross-section of the population 
such as would be obtained by a random selection, or by selection on 
the basis of any particular principle. 

Natural and spontaneous migration generally affects men more 
than women and young men more than old, and it involves very 
few children. There is always a physical selection, even if only due 
to the enforced immobility of all the infirm and invalid elements of 
the population. From the moral aspect there is again a selection, 
since those who make up their minds to leave are naturally those 
with most initiative and, in some cases, most spirit of adventure. 

Organised migration accentuates the character of this selection 
still further, especially in the case of immigration for work. In such 
cases it is young men or men in the prime of life and in good health 
who are chosen ; and an endeavour will be made to eliminate those 
who have been sentenced for criminal offences. 

On the other hand, when emigration is supervised by the country 
of origin and its organisation is highly developed, the local authorities 
in charge of recruitment will tend to favour the claims of unemployed 
workers, who in ability or strength may often be inferior to the 
general run of workers. 

However this may be, it is generally speaking true that an immi- 
grant not only contributes to an increase in production and thus in 
the yield of taxation, but will also help to strengthen the financial 
balance of social security. As a consequence of selection by age, 
the proportion of the working population in relation to the total 
population is increased, and since the immigrant is generally in good 
health, or at least in better health than the average of the population, 
social security will collect the same contribution as for a national 
worker but will have less to pay on the double count of old age and 
sickness-invalidity. As regards family allowances, on the other hand, 
liabilities may be higher ; but on balance there will still be a 
profit. 

There is another side to the question, however, since in the country 
of origin the sick, the aged and the young will have to be provided 
for by a reduced working population. 
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Finally, as we shall see below, the occupational selection which 
is more and more insisted upon by the receiving country constitutes 
for the latter an additional advantage, which takes a tangible 
financial form whenever there is a social security scheme. Collective 
solidarity between the working and the non-working population 
may thus modify the optimum population as demanded by natural 
resources. 

If the two territories belong to a single political community 
there will be an automatic sharing of liabilities at the national level. 
But this link must be very close financially ; in Switzerland, for 
example, difficulties have occurred in view of the fact that certain 
classes of patient are a charge on the canton they come from and 
not the canton in which they work. This position lays excessive 
charges on the emigration cantons with a high birth rate which, 
after carrying the burden of education and training, have to bear 
the cost of wastages without sharing in the financial benefits of the 
migrants’ productive work. 

When there are political or cultural affinities between the two 
countries, considerations of solidarity will probably help to over- 
come this problem. In the case of the British Commonwealth, for 
example, if an appreciable migration of workers of both sexes were 
to take place from the mother country to Australia’, the liabilities 
of the mother country would be more or less unchanged, at least as 
regards the maintenance of the aged. It should be remembered that 
this includes not only pensions paid by the State but all income 
received by non-productive individuals ; these incomes represent 
claims on the national production, and if this production decreases 
owing to emigration or does not increase to the extent which it 
might have done, the share of production available to the producer 
diminishes still more. This effect on the nation as a whole is further 
complicated by a problem of State finance, since the public expen- 
diture of a country does not increase—and more especially does not 
decrease—in proportion to its population. In a modern State the 
proportion of overhead costs is considerable ; calculations made by 
the National Institute of Demographic Studies * on the basis of 
the French budget for 1946 have shown that, of each 100 francs of 
public funds spent in 1946, 77 were for fixed charges and 23 propor- 
tional to the population. 

Workers who remain in their country may, therefore, be called 
upon to bear a heavier burden than previously, and this increased 





1 This example is given as an illustration ; in the limits of the present article it 
would not be possible to enter into a detailed study of the complex questions 
raised by migration from Great Britain to the Dominions. 

2 See Variation des dépenses publiques en fonction de la population, by G. Lecar- 
PENTIER, in Population (Paris), First Quarter, 1948. 
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burden may determine them in their turn to leave for a Dominion 
—where productivity, and therefore wages, are higher. Under these 
conditions the movement will be self-accelerating and the mother 
country will be losing both men and wealth without any prospect 
of equilibrium being reached. This is, of course, a theoretical and 
over-simplified analysis; theoretical forecasts always encounter 
difficulties owing to the effects of inertia or automatic adaptation 
and never develop at the pace foreseen, but the problem of sharing 
the burden is nonetheless one that demands urgent solution. 

A number of different solutions have been proposed to overcome 
these difficulties. One would advocate the transfer of whole villages 
from England with their entire population, or the movement of 
representative groups. In this way, the uprooting would cause less 
hardship to old people and the economic and financial difficulties 
mentioned above would be lessened. At the same time, not to speak 
of the technical difficulties involved in such group migrations, it is to 
be expected that the capital investment per person would be higher 
than that required for individual workers, owing to the transfer of 
non-workers and the special charges involved in such a movement. 

Another solution envisages the transfer of military commitments 
from the mother country to the Dominion. This would appear both 
logical and feasible, but could hardly apply to any but the special 
case under discussion. 

The establishment of a social security scheme for the whole 
Commonwealth and Empire might also be considered. Supposing 
that five workers in the mother country provide for the maintenance 
of one old person, they should be able to continue doing so after 
emigration without impairing the social security scheme of the 
receiving Dominion. The old-age contribution, and perhaps even 
part of the sickness contribution, could be transferred to the mother 
country. Equalisation might also be provided for in respect of 
family allowances, though account would have to be taken of the 
number of the migrants’ children. The Franco-Italian Agreement of 
March 1947 provided for the payment in Italy of family allowances 
in respect of the children of Italian workers emigrating without 
their families. At the same time, however justified they may some- 
times be, remittances of this kind give rise to technical, psychological 
and political difficulties. They take a definite financial form and 
stand out sharply on the national balance sheet, while the economic 
balancing of production and consumption takes place underground 
and unseen. 





1 The actual form of the contribution is of little importance to the present 
discussion. Whether it is paid directly by the employer or the worker, or whether 
it forms part of the general system of public finance, the balancing of the national 
and international accounts will be the same. 
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Among the solutions contemplated in Great Britain to over- 
come the risk pointed out above, there is also the possibility that a 
safety valve might be found in immigration. If displaced persons, 
Poles from the Anders Army, and workers of other nationalities, 
were to fill up the gaps left open by the men leaving for the Domi- 
nions, the problem of equalisation would lose much of its urgency. 

It might be asked what advantage the economy could gain from 
an expensive reshuffle of this kind in which the departure of national 
citizens and the arrival of foreign workers would inevitably lead to 
further difficulties. But two new considerations now come into play. 
First, there is the national or imperial point of view, in that emi- 
gration to the Dominions strengthens the unity of the Common- 
wealth ; though this is a special case which cannot have general 
validity. Then there is the point of view of occupational distribution, 
which is perhaps the most important aspect of the question and 
merits a few moments’ consideration. 


OCCUPATIONAL SELECTION AND STRUCTURE OF THE NATIONAL 
LABOUR FORCE 


Whatever the urgency of demographic needs, no large-scale 
immigration can take place except on the basis of available work. 


This has always been the case, but industrialisation and the emer- 
gence of a wage-earning class has made it even more necessary to 
avoid any risk of unemployment. If the immigrants remain without 
work, even though only temporarily, they will be without material 
and moral resources and the result may be to throw them into 
despair, while unemployment among the country’s own workers will 
lead to an outburst of xenophobia from which the foreign workers 
may suffer unhappy effects. 

For these reasons the immigration countries generally take pains 
to avoid bringing in workers belonging to occupations that are 
already overmanned, and for this purpose grant entrance visas only 
to workers with qualifications in well-defined occupations, in the 
hope that such qualifications will constitute sufficient safeguard ; 
or they make admission conditional on signature of a contract of 
employment, the worker being sent back if he fails to carry out his 
contract. In many cases aptitude tests or real vocational examina- 
tions are carried out at the frontier. 

Thanks to occupational selection, the receiving country can 
obtain through immigration the means to correct defects in the 
structure of its labour force. These defects may be either accidental 
(e.g. caused by war, or the consequence of a major internal crisis) 
or due to permanent or long-term causes. The needs, tastes and 
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preferences of consumers at any given moment stipulate a certain 
structure of the labour force which may be called the “ desired ” 
population. This “desired ” population will not have the same 
structure as the actual population offering its services in accordance 
with its abilities and—to a certain extent—its preferences. 

Migratory movements could thus make an important contribu- 
tion towards reabsorption of structural unemployment if the recog- 
nised defects in the various countries were different and comple- 
mentary. This, however, is not always the case since, though not 
exactly identical, the long-term causes leading to disequilibrium 
are often common to a number of countries. For example, the 
demand of an immigration country is never for semi-trained “ ter- 
tiary ” workers such as businessmen or unskilled intellectuals. On 
the other hand, there is a widespread demand for primary workers (for 
agriculture, forestry, mining), skilled “secondary ” workers (trained 
operatives) or highly qualified “ tertiary ” workers (teachers, scholars, 
famous artists). From the primary to the tertiary stage the degree of 
skill demanded increases ; a similar phenomenon would be observed 
if the classification were extended to further intermediate stages. 

In every country industrialisation is increasing the need for 
tertiaries and reducing the demand for primary workers, while there 
is a gentle to-and-fro movement at the secondary level, which is 
always more stable. The movement bears a direct relation to the 
application of technical progress ; that is to say, to the increase of 
productivity. 

The structure of the labour force has a tendency to move in the 
same direction, owing to the development of education and a kind 
of capillary action in the social organism. As an example, the follow- 
ing table shows the evolution of the French population during the 
last 40 years: 





Category of worker 1936 (Estimated) 





Percentage 





46.0 37.1 34.2 
32.4 84.1 82.7 
21.6 28.8 83.1 




















Total working population 100.0 100.0 100.0 





As the definition of tertiary worker adopted in these calculations 
is somewhat wide, different proportions might be arrived at; but it 
is the general movement that matters and not the static position. 

The two movements may perhaps march in step, either through 
the play of individual initiative under a free wage system or as the 
result of a co-ordinated planning of education and production. In 
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practice the adjustment is never quite perfect, one particular feature 
being that when the effective advance in productivity is halted or 
slowed down, as has been the case in most European countries since 
the war, the occupational shift of balance continues at the same 
pace as before and leads to a shortage of primary workers (miners, 
for example) and an apparent surplus of semi-skilled tertiary workers. 

The report of the Research and Planning Division of the Economic 
Commission for Europe! indicates a general decline in agricultural 
manpower (except in Great Britain), in agricultural production and 
in output per man-hour, whereas an over-all increase in productivity 
since 1939 of at least 15 per cent. would have been necessary to 
absorb the occupational shift, which has continued its steady advance 
from the primary stage to the tertiary. The gap is gradually being 
closed but wil) inevitably persist for some time. Though a certain 
amount of adaptation is possible, as in every human phenomenon, 
the possibilities are limited by the great unwillingness shown by 
tertiary workers to perform manual work or by secondary workers 
to become primary workers. 

At the same time the shortage of skilled workers is a common 
phenomenon in time and space and appears likely to persist, so 
that precisely by reason of its universality it affords no openings for 
migration. In any case, skilled workers are not normally eager to 
emigrate. They already enjoy a satisfactory and secure position in 
their own country and will not move except for a considerable wage 
differential, and then perhaps only for a limited period. Numerically 
this class of worker does not play a large part in migration move- 
ments, though a small number may open up possibilities of migration 
for a considerable body of labourers or less highly skilled workers. 

If, however, the balance between the internal occupation-shift 
and economic progress is upset in the manner described above, new 
openings for migration will be created. This effect can be seen more 
particularly in the case of France and Great Britain. The shortage 
of miners and agricultural workers which became evident in France 
after the 1914-1918 war was due to the acceleration of the occupa- 
tional shift caused by war losses; secondary and even tertiary 
employments fell vacant and attracted primary workers, especially 
young men from the land, into the public service. In 1945, for 
slightly different reasons, the same shortages occurred and were 
filled as a stop-gap measure by German prisoners of war; and, 
later, by free workers from Italy, Germany and North Africa and 
by displaced persons. At the same time there is a surplus of semi- 
skilled tertiary workers, such as new entrants into business, inade- 
quately trained public servants, and so on. This surplus is naturally 





1 UNITED NaTIONS PLANNING Division : Survey of European Economic Prospects 
(Apr. 1948). 
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relative and exists only in relation to the whole of the economy and 
to production as a whole, and is being more or less absorbed at 
the price of high distribution costs and low productivity in the 
public service and the administration of certain private industries. 

In Great Britain the phenomenon is even more striking, since 
at the very moment when the attainment of independence by over- 
seas territories and the loss of foreign markets and capital investments 
abroad are bringing out the effects of a hitherto latent overpopula- 
tion, and at the very moment when large-scale emigration plans are 
being contemplated after the hiatus of the between-war period, now 
for the first time in history a real immigration movement is in 
prospect. 

In the economy of Great Britain, which was based on world 
trade and the exploitation of her colonies, the structure of the labour 
force of necessity included a large number of tertiary workers who 
now, though in view of the exceptional degree of full employment 
not actually out of work, are suffering from lack of security and a 
decline in material prosperity. 

Generally speaking, it appears that if industrial countries abandon 
the freedom of the labour market without imposing any really 
effective planning, and if education pays too little attention to 
technical training, it is to be expected that this situation will persist and 
will result, in periods of full employment, in a shortage of primary 
workers and, in periods of depression, in unemployment among 
the less skilled tertiary personnel and among secondary workers. 

How can migration help, in the flux of economic cycles, to 
correct this disequilibrium—which appears likely to become chronic 
in the industrial countries ? It can do so either by the emigration 
of tertiary or secondary personnel, or by immigration of primary 
workers. It is quite possible that in new countries in process of 
industrialisation a semi-skilled manual worker may be a valuable 
recruit ; the cultural community between Great Britain and her 
Dominions would greatly assist movements of this kind, if not 
opposed by the Dominions concerned. In France the intention of 
migrating expressed among certain sections of the middle class was 
largely due to a passing mood, and in most cases evaporated at the 
first serious consideration of the very real difficulties involved in 
settlement overseas. 

Switzerland, which is apprehensive of unemployment and has 
taken strong measures to bar the door against foreign workers, has 
been induced by similar needs, though hardly comparable to those 
of France or Great Britain, to admit agricultural workers from Italy. 
There has, however, been no emigration of semi-skilled workers or 
independent farmers, as appears to have been contemplated under 
various plans. 
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There is yet another reason tending to favour migration of 
primary workers, in that migrations occur mainly, indeed almost 
exclusively, at periods of rising prosperity. The potential unemploy- 
ment in the overmanned occupations, which may one day become 
a practical reality, is not likely in the event of a depression to find 
an outlet through migration. 


Migration of Primary Workers. 


As regards the migration of primary workers, countries of emi- 
gration or possible emigration may be divided into two categories : 
industrial or adequately developed countries which have suffered 
reverses of fortune and are now overpopulated, and the poorer 
agricultural countries. 

Among the first category mention has already been made of 
Great Britain, where the excess is not one of primary workers ; 
better examples will be found in Germany and, to a lesser degree, 
the Netherlands. In the case of Germany, the present difficult 
circumstances may provide a sufficient reason to induce acceptance 
of a lower status : already a number of free workers settled in France 
appear to have resigned themselves to this unenviable lot. In the 
case of the Netherlands the situation is somewhat different. Satura- 
tion, which had hitherto been developing gradually, has been made 
more evident by the partial loss of the Netherlands Indies, but the 
high general training and ability of the workers tend to hinder 
rather than help migration, as workers naturally want to find conditions 
of employment abroad as satisfactory as those they enjoy in their 
own country. The second son of a Netherlands farmer will not want 
to become an agricultural labourer abroad. 

The citizens of poor agricultural countries are less fastidious. 
Throughout the Moslem world and in the Far East there is an enor- 
mous population potential. It only requires the application of a 
few rules of hygiene, and better care and a little less malnutrition 
among children, for a demographic explosion to occur comparable 
to that which occurred in Europe at the beginning of the 19th 
century ; but it is easier to produce enough serum for a million 
persons than to feed them. 

Hitherto the only case of Moslem migration, except for a few 
scattered elements in South America, has been the flow of migrants 
from North Africa into France, encouraged by the difference in 
wages between France and Africa and the complete freedom enjoyed 
by Algerians for entry into France. They do not have to fulfil any 
condition of residence or occupation such as is imposed on foreign 
immigrants. 
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Even when they are of agricultural origin Arab workers seldom 
go on to the land, where their settlement would meet with a number 
of social difficulties. They easily become secondary or even tertiary 
workers, however, by setting up as small traders.* 


EQUALITY OF TREATMENT 


It is becoming more and more usual for bilateral agreements, 
international treaties and national laws and regulations to provide 
for equality of treatment between national workers and foreigners 
performing similar work. Beginning with wages, the levelling-up 
process has been gradually extended to social legislation. 

The first measures were taken as much to protect the national 
worker as the foreigner, as wage discrimination had resulted in 
preference being given to foreign workers, and nationals being thrown 
out of work. The extension of social legislation, on the other hand, 
is designed to protect the immigrant—as indeed is only just and 
fair, since the contributions paid are the same. 

But can we say today that complete equality of treatment is 
assured ? In some countries there are still certain employment and 
residence conditions imposed on immigrants. As the authorised 
occupations are naturally those which have been abandoned by 
national workers, often owing to a difference in wages, there is still 
an inequality which at first sight appears to be in contradiction 
with the general principle of non-discrimination. 

To take an extreme view, it might be possible to imagine the 
immigration of a helot class to which would be assigned only menial 
and ill-paid tasks, while the standard of life of the citizen class would 
rise correspondingly. 

From the strictly economic viewpoint it would be a matter for 
regret if workers capable of higher-grade work were restricted to 
employments where full use was not made of their capacities. But 
is this criticism justified ? To begin with, the main objection to 
such “slavery ” would be invalidated, since the slavery would not 
be hereditary. Not only would naturalisation and the acquisition 
of nationality by virtue of birth in the new country afford more or 
less rapid access to citizenship, but freedom of employment is in 
most cases granted after a specified period of residence. There is in 
fact only a preliminary period of “ apprenticeship ”, which may be 
preferable to the uncertain expectations elsewhere. 





1 Moroccans, however, are subject to the regulations concerning contracts of 
employment. 
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When the “desired ” population and the actual population 
become unbalanced in the manner already described, it is natural 
and desirable that use should be made of migration to restore the 
balance. With the exception of a few individual cases of special 
merit (which it is not always easy to distinguish) the interests of the 
migrants themselves demand that they should not be allowed to 
drift into overmanned occupations, which are attractive at a time 
of prosperity but from which they may be ruthlessly eliminated in 
the event of a depression. 

Moreover, the attitude of the national workers should never be 
left out of account. An unwise generosity may provoke a movement 
of public opinion against immigrants in general, as the xenophobia 
which is always latent among certain sections of the population 
will find a new impetus in the threat of unemployment and will be 
encouraged to express itself openly. Ever since the world economic 
crisis, public opinion in every country has been so sensitive on the 
question of unemployment that what has been termed “ occupa- 
tional Malthusianism ”’ is still liable to violent eruption. 


FEAR OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG NATIONAL WORKERS 


In every occupational group the very real fear of unemployment 
puts the workers perpetually on their guard, and the fear that wages 
or selling prices may be undermined leads to the same “‘ Malthusian ” 
preoccupation. But this corporative self-defence is often overdone. 
Suppose, for example, that the structure of the labour force in any 
country is more or less in accordance with its needs ; the addition 
of a cross-section of immigrants with exactly the same structure 
should not lead to any unemployment or lowering of living stan- 
dards so long as the optimum population is not exceeded.! As an 
illustration, the medical profession or the hairdressers would not be 
justified in opposing the admission of immigrants into these occupa- 
tions, since the immigrant population would also need medical care 
and haircuts. 

Further symptoms of disequilibrium might occur as the result 
of the different degrees of cohesion among the occupational groups. 
If one of these groups were strong enough to restrict new entrances, 
either in the country itself or from abroad, this would create a 
concealed but effective bottleneck which would prejudice full employ- 
ment in other occupations. In any case, it cannot be too often 





1 In practice the optimum structure of the additional population is not identical 
with that of the existing population, as the increase in numbers does not cause the 
average productivity of all workers to increase (or diminish) in the same proportion. 
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repeated that the admission of a highly skilled worker, whether 
manual or intellectual, will always enrich the country which reaps 
the benefit of his work. 


SHOULD MIGRATION BE FREE OR ORGANISED ? 


Once certain arrangements have been agreed upon concerning 
migration between two countries (such as the numbers to be admitted 
in each occupation), should the movement be allowed to take place 
spontaneously by the play of individual initiative, or should there 
be a full scale organisation, including recruitment by a central 
specialised body, provision of transport and direction to new 
employment ? 

Experience shows that the first solution generally gives better 
results, though it is less easily controlled ; it is also cheaper. Fully 
organised immigration cannot in fact be successful unless it has a 
powerful machine behind it ; immigrants who are recruited, trans- 
ported, grouped and placed in employment tend to lose their sense 
of initiative and may easily become disgruntled. Immigration has 
the greatest chances of success when it takes place as the result of 
an invitation from relatives or friends who are already settled in 
the country. Whenever this is possible, the immigration authorities 
would be foolish to ignore it; if such a possibility does not exist 
and a new movement has to be started, acclimatisation difficulties 
will be much greater and migrants will be liable to crises of home- 
sickness, especially if left isolated in their new surroundings. 

It is, therefore, important to know the kind of immigration that 
is to be organised. In carrying out a public works project (a dam 
or a harbour, for example) it is a good thing to maintain the homo- 
geneity of the group. In some cases it may even be possible for 
whole units to be transported with their foremen and supervisors 
from one site to another, since there is no real question of settlement. 
If, however, the plan goes beyond mere reabsorption of unemploy- 
ment or the opening of temporary work sites, and is a matter of 
manpower movements in accordance with existing or potential 
natural demographic currents, the strength of these currents should 
be used while their harmful effects are minimised. 

If he is left to himself, the immigrant will always be drawn 
towards major centres of population, even when the plan does not 
provide for their expansion. Settlement in new or derelict territory, 
or development of virgin land, is a hard test, since the immigrant 
will have at one and the same time to adapt himself to new sur- 
roundings and to undertake new kinds of work. 
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So as to avoid both serious disappointment and excessive expen- 
diture, the authorities organising migration should give every 
attention to the first migrants, on the success of whose settlement 
everything else depends. For this reason their initial equipment 
should be given special consideration : in the case of agriculturists, 
tools, seed, advances to cover the first year’s working, technical 
advice, etc., should be provided. The cost of the first immigrants 
will thus be high, but may be gradually reduced as soon as, thanks 
to the invaluable contribution of individual efforts and the ties of 
friendship and family, the pump has been properly primed. In this 
way numerous currents could be set in motion throughout the 
world at the cost of an intense but limited initial effort. 

In Europe itself currents of this kind are already in existence 
and might be revived by an effort comparable to the dredging of a 
silted canal. This is particularly the case with the current from 
Italy into France, the possibilities of which appear to have been 
somewhat neglected by Franco-Italian policy, which has under- 
estimated the possibilities afforded by invitations from “ sponsors ”. 

Between organised immigration and free immigration there can 
be no choice as a matter of principle, since needs and circumstances 
vary so widely. But what is most certainly to be condemned is any 
inadequately organised immigration or, to be more precise, any 
organisation where the means employed and the results obtained 
are not in proportion to the aims. The more individual initiative is 
restricted and controlled, the more the immigrant is entitled to 
become “ difficult ”, and the more he in fact becomes so. In such 
cases half measures are the worst of all solutions. So great is the 
temptation for Government offices to set to work on human material 
and to attempt to dominate it—with the best of intentions, of 
course—that over-ambition is a very great danger. No immigration 
can be successful without the active participation of the immigrant. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Organised Health ‘Services 
in Saskatchewan 


The Province of Saskatchewan instituted on 1 January 1947 the 
first Government-sponsored provincial programme of prepaid hospital 
care in Canada. The experience of this primarily rural province, in 
which the population is widely scattered in small groups *, will, it is 
believed, be of interest to readers of the Review, and as some information 
has become available about the working of the scheme, the following 
account has been prepared by the International Labour Office of the health 
services organised by the Province. 


BACKGROUND 


The relative isolation of the rural communities in Saskatchewan 
from the larger centres of the Province and the poor communication 
during the long winter months provided a natural incentive to the 
residents of these communities to co-operate and pool their resources 
for providing the barest elements of personal security. This resulted, 
some thirty years ago, in the institution of a scheme for the provision 
of medical care in rural areas, which was known as the “ municipal 
doctor system ”. Under this system municipalities secured the services 
of a physician on a contract basis to provide medical care to all its 
residents. The physician was usually paid out of funds raised by a 
personal levy. The actual terms and conditions of contract in respect 
of the basis of remuneration of the physician, the nature of services 
to be provided, etc., differed from municipality to municipality. 
Most of the municipal contracts were, however, on a salary basis, 
and included the provision of public health and medical care services. 

A parallel development was taking place in the provision of 
hospital facilities through the “ union hospital system ”. Individual 
municipalities were too small to construct and maintain hospitals 
of their own. A group of municipalities—tonws, villages and rural 
districts—therefore joined together to establish a special local 
authority for the purpose of erecting and maintaining a hospital. 
During the thirty years of operation of the system, the union hospital 





1 The total population of Saskatchewan is 840,000, of which 80 per cent. 
live in communities of less than 2,500, There are only four centres with a 
population of more than 10,000, The largest city has a population of 60,000. 
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has become the predominant type of hospital in the Province. 
Out of 66 hospitals with 15 beds or more, 37 are administered by 
Union Hospital Boards, 8 by other municipal authorities, 16 by 
religious orders, and only 5 by voluntary lay boards. The hospital 
services were available to the general public on a fee-for-service 
basis. 

Thus, even before the war, the Province of Saskatchewan had 
some organised health services at the local government level in the 
three spheres of public health, medical care and hospital care. 
It was, however, realised that most of the municipalities, or union 
hospital districts, were too small to provide the required services 
efficiently, with the result that measures have recently been taken 
by the provincial Government to improve the situation. These fall 
in two categories : 


(1) the co-ordination and improvement of public health and 
medical services on a regional basis, and 


(2) the institution of a provincial prepaid hospitalisation 
service plan. 


REGIONAL HEALTH SERVICES 
Organisation. 


The Health Services Act of 1946 empowers the Minister of Public 
Health to divide the Province into health regions and to establish 
regional health authorities to administer health services. In defining 
the areas to be included in the health regions, use is being made 
of the natural trading areas. The planning and organisation of 
health regions is being closely co-ordinated with the planning and 
development of hospital facilities throughout the Province in the 
interests of efficiency and economy. After a careful study of the 
Province, the distribution of its population, communications and 
natural boundaries, a clearly defined picture of the distribution 
of trading areas and trading centres has emerged. These centres 
are being chosen as sites for hospital and diagnostic facilities, as 
well as centres for the development of preventive services. A health 
region is composed of a number of these districts grouped with 
reference to major trading centres. 

The Province has been tentatively divided into 14 regions, but 
it is proposed to reduce the number to 9 or 10 by further readjust- 
ment of the boundaries. The “ Regulations Governing the Establish- 
ment of Health Regions ” lay down the procedure for the actual 
setting up of such regions. The Minister, on his own initiative 
according to the predetermined plan, or on the receipt of a petition 
from the councils of at least 10 municipalities within the designated 
region, may cause to be inserted in the Provincial Gazette a notice 
of his intention to proceed with the setting up of a particular region, 
including details as to the area and municipalities to be covered, 
the proposed services to be rendered and the method of financing, 
ete. If an objection to inclusion in such a health region is received 
within 60 days of such notice from the councils of at least six con- 
tiguous rural municipalities, or from at least 20 per cent. of the total 
electors of such municipalities, the Minister may order a vote to be 
taken in the area concerned on the question whether or not the said 
area is to be included in the proposed health region. On the expiration 
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of 60 days after the publication of such a notice in the Provincial 
Gazette, the Minister may establish the health region as set out in 
the notice with any alterations that may be necessary on account 
of an adverse vote in any municipality. In every health region 
there may be established such health districts as the Minister may 
direct. 


Administration. 


Every health region is to be administered by a regional health 
board assisted by a regional medical advisory committee, a regional 
dental advisory committee, a regional nursing advisory committee 
and such other committees as may be deemed necessary from time 
to time. In each health district of a region, there is to be a district 
health council, composed of one representative from each muni- 
cipality, to be appointed by the municipal councils. The regional 
board is to be composed of one or more representatives of district 
councils, elected by the latter at their first annual meeting. The 
technical committees are to be composed of three representatives 
of the profession concerned. 

The regional health board is to plan the health services for 
the region. 


Health Services Provided. 


Health regions are intended to develop and co-ordinate the 
following services: (a) public health services, (b) general practi- 
tioner care, (c) specialist and diagnostic services, (d) dental care, 
and (e) clinical facilities as required. 

In organising a health region, public health operations are to 
be initiated first, and other health services may be planned and 
developed by the regional boards, subject to the approval of the 
Minister. The main emphasis seems to be on preventive services, 
which each regional board must arrange. The regional boards 
may gradually take over the “ municipal doctor” arrangements 
and institute general practitioner care and set up specialist and 
diagnostic services at district or regional centres. 

Public health services, which include maternal and child hygiene, 
communicable disease control, school hygiene, sanitation, health 
education, maintenance of records of vital statistics, etc., are to be 
administered by a wholetime staff of nurses and sanitary inspectors 
under the control of a regional health officer. The wholetime staff 
is to be on a salary basis, and is to be appointed by the provincial 
Government. It is proposed also to have recourse to the services 
of the local physicians on a part-time basis for preventive work, 
mainly for immunisation of children against communicable diseases. 
This is expected to serve the double purpose of eliminating the 
necessity of employing a large number of physicians on a full-time 
basis and of creating an interest in preventive work among the 
private practitioners. 


Finance. 


The provincial Government meets two thirds of the cost of public 
health work, and the balance of one third is divided among the 
municipalities within a region by the Minister of Public Health. 
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The provincial Government also subsidises other health services. 
It pays a flat-rate grant of 25 cents per head of the population 
covered, an equalisation grant according to the finances of muni- 
cipalities concerned, and a subsidy to the extent of 50 per cent. 
for dental, specialist and diagnostic services. 


Progress in the Development of Health Regions. 


Six regions have been organised since July 1946 when the Health 
Services Act of 1946 came into force. Regional boards have been 
set up in two health regions, and the organisation of others is now 
in progress. The organisation of a seventh region, namely the 
Saskatoon Region, has also been initiated ; it was expected to start 
operating in April 1948. 

A brief description of activities in the Swift Current Region, 
the oldest in the Province, which is now in full operation, will give 
some indication of the working of the scheme. 


The Suift Current Region 


The Swift Current Region covers 42 municipalities with a total 
area of about 15,800 square miles and a population of about 50,000. 
It is divided into three districts. It now operates a comprehensive 
health programme covering all the important health services, namely, 
public health service, general practitioner service, dental care for 
school children, surgical care for those below 16 years of age, and 
diagnostic care. Originally it included hospital care also, but on the 


introduction of the provincial hospitals scheme on 1 January 1947, 
this service was discontinued. 


Public Health Services. 


The public health services follow the general pattern prescribed 
by the provincial Government. The services are administered 
under the control of the regional health officer. There are three 
sanitary inspectors and eight public health nurses. The Region 
has also engaged one health educator to carry on an intensive 
programme of health education through all forms of propaganda 
and publicity. There is one inspector at each district centre, and the 
nurses are distributed throughout the Region. They form the local 
channel for all public health work—ante-natal and post-natal 
advice, holding of clinics, etc., and they also help the local physician 
in immunisation work. The local physicians are remunerated at the 
rate of $4.50 an hour for their preventive work. 


General Practitioner Care. 


The Region arranges prepaid general practitioner care. There is 
absolute freedom of choice of doctor and patient. The physicians 
are paid on 9 fee-for-service basis, at 75 per cent. of the official 
tariff of the Provincial Medical Association, for all services rendered 
to persons residing within the Region and eligible for such service. 
The Region has now 31 general practitioners ; the number in 1946 
was only 21. 
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Other Medical Care. 


The Region employs three dentists and two dental nurses on a 
full-time salary basis. Other dentists work on a fee-for-service 
basis. The dental care is available for schoolchildren only. 
Arrangements for specialist and diagnostic services have been made 
at the regional headquarters at Swift Current. 

Physicians and specialists outside the region may also be 
consulted, but payment for these services is limited to the rates 
applicable within the Region. 


Finance. 


The cost of public health services is shared between the provincial 
and the local authorities in the proportion of two thirds and one 
third respectively. The total cost of such services amounts to about 
$1 per head per annum. 

The cost of other services, after taking into account the provincial 
grants referred to earlier, is met to the extent of 25 per cent. by 
local authorities from a land tax and of 75 per cent. by a personal 
levy on residents of the Region. The rates for such levy during the 
period 1946-47 were $10 per head per annum with a maximum 
of $30 for a family. Due to increased cost, it is proposed to raise the 
rates in 1948 to $15 for the first person, $9 for the second, $6 for 
the third, and $5 for the fourth, with a maximum of $35 for a family. 
The personal levy on behalf of those receiving old-age pensions, 
blind persons’ pensions, or mothers’ allowances is paid by the 
Provincial Government and that on behalf of indigents by the 
municipality concerned. The following budget for the year 1947 
gives some idea of the revenue and expenditure under different 
heads. 





Revenue Expenditure 





Local land tax 139,000 Medical care 450,000 
Personal levy 382,000 Outpatient care 45,000 
Provincial grants 72,500 Dental care 35,000 
Total 593,500 X-ray 11,000 
Administration 35,000 
Total 576,000 














It would appear however that the actual expenditure may be 
in excess of the estimate by $50,000 for medical care and by 
$25,000 for out-patient care at hospitals. (The Provincial Hospitalis- 
ation Plan does not cover out-patient care at hospitals.) Benefits 
do not cover any drugs or medicines. The cost per head of population 
would come to about $12 per annum. 

The Public Health Department does not seem to favour a fee-for- 
service basis of payment. It wants to modify such a system by 
prescribing a ceiling to the cost of the care provided by general 
practitioners. The present agreement with the physicians will 
expire in 1948 and it is proposed to negotiate the new agreement 
on that basis. However the medical profession does not seem to 
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favour the proposal. It does not want any limitations to the pay- 
ment for its services and, in fact, intends to insist upon 100 per cent. 
payment, instead of the present 75 per cent., of the schedule. It 
proposes however to revise the schedule so as to reduce the rates 
for some services and increase them for others. 


THE HOSPITAL PLAN 


Under the Saskatchewan Hospitalisation Act of 1946, the scheme 
for prepaid hospital care throughout the province was put into effect 
on 1 January 1947. 


Persons covered. 


Every person who resides in Saskatchewan, or has resided in 
Saskatchewan for the previous six months, who is registered pursuant 
to the Hospitalisation Act, and has paid the currently required 
tax, is entitled to receive hospital services under the Act. 

The Act does not extend to the unorganised northern parts of 
the Province. 


The following classes of persons are exempt from taxation but 
eligible for benefits : 

(a) Old-age and blind pensioners, the husband or wife of a 
pensioner and dependants under 16 years or over 16 years who are 
mentally or physically disabled ; 

(b) Mothers’ allowance beneficiaries and dependants under 16 
years, and dependants over 16 years who are mentally or physically 
disabled ; 

(ec) Mentally or physically incapacitated fathers of children on 
whose behalf social aid is rendered ; 

(d) Indigents maintained by an agency of the municipal or 
provincial Government ; 

(e) Children who are wards of the province, or of a children’s 
aid society within the province ; 

(f) Children born during the tax year. 


Taxes on behalf of these classes of persons will be paid by the 
responsible agency of the municipal or provincial Government. 


The following classes of persons are exempt from taxation and 
ineligible for benefits : 

(a) Former members of the Armed Forces of Canada for one 
year after discharge ; present members of Armed Forces ; members 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police ; Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs students to the extent that they receive hospital services 
from the Federal Government ; 

(b) All persons receiving treatment in mental hospitals and 
tuberculosis sanatoria; inmates of provincial gaols or Federal 
penitentiaries ; 


(c) Treaty Indians. 
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All persons belonging to the above categories are subject to 
tax on discharge. Dependants in classes (a) and (b) are not exempt 
from taxation or benefits. 

All persons sent to hospital under the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act are ineligible for benefits. 


Benefits. 


The hospital services covered under the Hospitalisation Plan, 
include : 

(a) accommodation in a public ward for as long as is medically 
indicated ; 

(b) use of the operating and case rooms ; 

(ce) surgical dressings and casts as well as other surgical materials 
and use of the equipment required ; 

(d) drugs and biological and related preparations for in-patient 
Cases ; 

(e) X-ray and other diagnostic procedures, including laboratory 
procedures and the services of a radiologist if employed by the 
hospital ; 

(f) anesthetic agents and equipment and the services of an 
anesthetist if employed by the hospital ; 

(g) physiotherapy as prescribed by the physician ; 

(h) all other services rendered by persons employed by the 
hospital. 


The following services are excluded : 
(a) extra costs of semi-private or private accommodation ; 


(b) services rendered to a beneficiary who is admitted for the 
purpose of establishing a diagnosis where in-patient care is not 
essential ; 


(ce) services rendered by private-duty nurses ; 
(ad) whole-blood and blood derivatives, including plasma ; 


(e) streptomycin, amino acids, endocrine preparations, and new 
expensive drugs. This category is still under review. 


The out-patient services have not been included to begin with. 
It was felt that this benefit should be suspended at least for the 
first year, so that standards of out-patient facilities could be studied 
more fully with particular regard to cost. 


Finance. 


The Provincial Government will meet 40 per cent. of the cost of 
the care from the provincial revenues. The balance of 60 per cent. 
will be met by a personal tax of $5 per head per annum with a 
maximum of $30 for a family. The family includes dependants 
under 21 years. The amount is payable in advance before 31 Decem- 
ber every year. If, however, the total tax for a family is $20 or more, 
the amount may be paid in instalments—$15 before 31 December, 
and the balance before 31 May of the succeeding year. 
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Administration. 

The plan is administered by the Health Services Planning Commis- 
sion set up under the Health Services Act of 1946. The members of the 
Commission are appointed by the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council. 
The Act does not provide specifically for any representation of 
non-official opinion on the Commission, and the Commission, as 
constituted at present, is composed of the officials of the various 
departments of the provincial Government. The actual work of 
registration of persons and collection of taxes is carried on by the 
municipal collectors, for which the municipalities are paid a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. of the collections. The Commission does not 
maintain any regional or local offices. 


Organisation of Hospital Services. 


As stated earlier, it is mainly a plan for prepaid hospital care, 
and the Act does not provide for construction or acquisition of 
hospitals by the Commission. All hospitals within the province are 
eligible to participate in the plan. There is free choice of hospital 
and of patient. 

After intensive study by the Commission in 1946 in consultation 
with the Saskatchewan Hospital Association and representatives of 
other bodies, a “ points system ” has been worked out for the pay- 
ment of charges for services rendered by hospitals. According to 
this system each hospital is allotted a certain number of points for 
specified groups of essential facilities or specialty services on the 
basis of an officially approved schedule of points. The inclusive 
daily rate is computed by multiplying the mill rate by the number 
of points allotted to the hospital. The mill rate is on a sliding scale 
according to the duration of hospitalisation. 

The chief advantage of this system is the inducement it will 
provide to hospitals to improve the quality of their service and the 
incentive to more efficient operation. Nursing homes are paid at a 
flat rate scaled from $1.75 to $3 a day, and 50 cents a day for new- 
born infants. 

Every person, on registration and payment of the tax, is provided 
with a hospital service card. At the time of admission to a hospital 
the patient has to produce his card. Patients are admitted on the 
recommendation of the family physician. The hospitals are required 
to send an admission report and a discharge report within 24 and 
48 hours, respectively, for every patient. Payments are made to 
hospitals on the basis of these reports every fortnight. 


Out-of-Province Benefits. 

Payments can be made up to an average maximum of $4 per 
day for a maximum period of 60 days during any calendar year when 
a beneficiary is admitted to hospital in any other province, in the 
United States or in any other country, provided such hospital 
is approved by a governmental or professional agency recognised 
as the approving authority. 


The Plan in Operation 


The plan has been in operation for too short a period to draw 
any conclusions as to its success. The position may, however, be 
stated briefly as follows. 
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The plan is said to be working smoothly. The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and the associations of rural and urban municipalities 
have shown co-operation. Over 800,000 persons were registered 
for the year 1947 by the municipal collecting staff in a house-to- 
house survey. Since registration and the collection of the tax were 
not carried on together, there was some confusion and delay in the 
latter. The movement of population between the dates of regis- 
tration and of the actual collection of the tax caused great incon- 
venience. The Commission has now introduced the practice of annual 
registration and collection of tax together. 

During the first three months of operation of the plan, more than 
35,000 persons were treated in hospitals. This is said to be a definite 
increase over the normal demand of the public for hospital treatment, 
and the problem of inadequacy of hospital facilities is already 
being felt. The provincial Government has a scheme for encouraging 
the expansion of hospital facilities by discrimination in payments 
through the “ points system ” and mainly by generous grants for 
hospital building and equipment. This policy is already bearing 
fruit. At the beginning of the plan the number of general hospital 
beds in the province was 4.6 per 1,000 population. By the end of 
this year it is expected to increase to 6.1. It is also proposed to 
provide separate convalescent homes for chronic cases, since aged 
and infirm persons are at present a serious burden to hospitals. 
Even when there is no longer any medical indication for hospital 
treatment, such patients sometimes cannot be discharged because 
they have no place to go. 

The propriety of the tax schedule has also been questioned. 
A flat rate of $5 for each member in a family with a maximum of 
$30 is considered to be rather unjust for ordinary families. A gra- 
duated tax, decreasing with each additional member of the family, 
would be more equitable. Provision has been made in recent amend- 
ments to the Act to permit adjustments in rates of taxation. 

The total cost of the plan including subsidies from the provincial 
and municipal Governments is expected to be about $8 per head 
per annum. The administration may account for about 10 per cent. 
of the total cost. The actual expenses of administration during the 
first five months of the working of the plan come to about 6 per cent. 


Sources 


. The Saskatchewan Hospitalisation Act, 1946. 

. The Health Services Act, 1946. 

. Regulations Governing the Establishment of Health Regions under the Health 
Services Act. 

. Address by Dr. Frederick D. Mort, M.S., F.A.P.H.A., Chairman, Saskatchewan 
Health Services Planning Commission at the Annual Convention of the American 
Public Health Association, 1947 (published in the American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 37, No. 12, Dec. 1947, pp. 1539-1544). 

. “ Province-wide Hospitalisation in Saskatchewan ”, by Leonard S. RosEF1EeLp, 
published in Public Affairs, June 1947. 

. Detailed information regarding the working of the Swift Current Region services 
and the Hospital Plan was obtained during the course of personal discussions 
and from official records. 

. The Hospital Services Plan, and its Place in Saskatchewan’s Public Health 
Programme: A Summary of the Benefits, Exemptions, Fees and Regulations 
of Interest to the Public Health Personnel. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Since the publication of the January-February 1948 issue of the 
International Labour Review (Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2), the following 
ratifications of International Labour Conventions have been re- 
gistered by the Director-General of the International Labour Office 
on the dates indicated : 


Convention (No. 17) concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents, by 
France on 17 May 1948 ; 

Convention (No. 23) concerning the repatriation of seamen, by the Netherlands 
on 5 May 1948 ; 

Convention (No. 24) concerning sickness insurance for workers in industry 
and commerce and domestic servants, by France on 17 May 1948, 


Convention (No. 42) concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases (revised), by France on 17 May 1948 ; 

Convention (No. 80) for the partial revision of the Conventions adopted by the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation at its first twenty- 
eight sessions for the purpose of making provision for the future discharge of certain 
chancery functions entrusted by the said Conventions to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations and introducing therein certain further amendments conse- 
quential upon the dissolution of the League of Nations and the amendment of 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, by Brazil on 13 April 
1948, France on 20 January 1948, Mexico on 20 April 1948, Pakistan on 25 March 
1948. 

The above ratifications bring to 978 the total number of ratifications of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions which have so far been registered. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE PERMANENT MIGRATION COMMITTEE 


The second session of the Permanent Migration Committee took 
place at Geneva from 23 February to 2 March 1948. 


Mr. V. Cyril Phelan, the representative of Canada, was unanimously elected 
both chairman and reporter of the Committee. The vice-chairman was Mr. A. 
Ribeiro da Cunha, the representative of Portugal. 

The following 28 countries were represented at the second session of the Com- 
mittee, some of them by several delegates : Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Greece, India, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Poland, 
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Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The Committee also included three repre- 
sentatives of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office : Mr. A. Altman 
(Poland) for the Government group, Mr. A. G. Fennema (Netherlands) for the 
employers’ group, and Mr. A. E. Monk (Australia) for the workers’ group; and 
advisory representatives of the various international organisations invited to be 
present—the United Nations, the World Health Organisation, the Preparatory 
Commission of the International Refugee Organisation, and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation of the United Nations. Mr. Doria de Vasconcellos (Brazil), one 
of the three experts on migration appointed by the Governing Body to help the 
Committee, also took part in the work of this session. The two other experts— 
Mr. van Zeeland (Belgium) who had presided over the first session of the Committee, 
and Mr. G. Warren (United States)—were unable to be present. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Unlike the first session of the Committee’, at which delegates 
took the opportunity of describing the policy of their Governments, 
the second session did not engage in a general discussion proper. In 
opening the session, Mr. Edward Phelan, Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, welcomed the delegations and pointed 
out that the first meeting of the Committee, held at Montreal in 
August 1946, had been the first important conference of a purely 
technical character convened by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion since the war. All the decisions there had been unanimous. 
The Director-General compared the atmosphere of that session with 
the attitude—sometimes suspicious and sometimes negative—adopt- 
ed towards migration problems during the pre-war years, and referred 
to the interest which the second session of the Committee had 
aroused on every side. 


Agenda. 

The agenda of the second session of the Committee was as follows : 

(1) Consideration of proposals for the revision of the Migration for Employment 
Convention, 1939, and related Recommendations ; 

(2) Draft model migration agreement ; 

(3) Technical selection and training of migrants ; 


(4) Co-operation of the International Labour Organisation in measures for 
the co-ordination of international responsibilities in the field of migration. 


In approving this agenda, the Governing Body had considered that the Com- 
mittee should endeavour to establish principles concerning living and working 
conditions which could be applied to the organised transfer of workers, including 
displaced persons and refugees, from one country to another. 


Revision of the Migration for Employment Convention. 

The international labour Convention on migration for employment and the 
two related Recommendations have served, since their adoption in 1939, as a 
model for the provisions of a number of bilateral agreements on migration, but it 
is considered that they no longer correspond to existing circumstances. At its 
first session, the Committee had decided to propose to the Governing Body that 
these instruments should be revised, and a similar request was put forward by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in August 1947. In this connec- 
tion the first opinion expressed by the Committee was that the new Convention 
should be limited to the formulation of basic principles for the protection of migrants 
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as human beings, all details of application being left to a single Recommendation 
and—as regards migration movement organised through bilateral agreements—a 
Model Agreement appended to the Recommendation. With the exception of 
certain groups, such as migrants for settlement, the Committee considered that 
the three instruments should apply to all persons migrating as workers, whatever 
the type of migration—temporary or permanent, intercontinental or within a 
given continent—and that refugees and displaced persons should definitely be 
included. 

The following pages give a review of the provisions which the Committee 
proposes should be adopted. They are arranged rather by subject (information 
for migrants, selection, recruitment, equality of treatment, etc.) than according 
to the international instruments (Convention, Recommendation, Model Agreement) 
for which they are eventually intended. It will be most convenient to mention 
first of all two provisions which the Committee proposes for inclusion in the new 
Convention. One of these would require ratifying States to facilitate the departure, 
journey and entry of migrants by the simplification of administrative formalities 
in appropriate cases and by reception arrangements. The other would lay down 
a general principle regarding the protection of migrants during the journey and in 
particular on board ship, this provision to be supplemented, with regard to organ- 
ised migration movements, by certain clauses of the Model Agreement. 


Information regarding Migration. 


Migration cannot develop if the States concerned do not establish a regular 
exchange of information respectively on the conditions of work and life which can 
be offered to foreign workers, and on the manpower available. The Committee 
considered that such a direct exchange of information should be provided for in 
an article of the Convention, supplemented by a clause in the Model Agreement 
indicating the different points to which the information should apply. Both the 
Convention and the Recommendation would also invite States to communicate 
such information to the International Labour Office. 

The exchange and centralisation of information should, however, not be 
regarded as more than the first stage of the action preceding migration movements. 
A necessary second step is the placing of this information at the disposal of the 
migrants themselves, who should also be assisted in the formalities which they 
must complete in order either to leave their own country or to secure admittance 
to another. The Convention, it is proposed, should contain three provisions on 
this subject. One would require States to maintain, or to satisfy themselves that 
there is maintained, an information and assistance service for migrant workers. 
The second would provide for the prevention of misleading propaganda relating 
to emigration or immigration. The third would state that if a Government main- 
tains a system of supervision over contracts of employment concluded by intending 
migrants, it must require notification of the terms of such contracts to the migrants 
before departure. With regard to the first of these points, in the Committee’s 
opinion the Recommendation should indicate further that the information and 
assistance service for migrants ought to be conducted or supervised by the public 
authorities, and the functions of this service should also be specified. 


Technical Selection and Vocational Training. 


The technical selection of migrants, to which the question of their vocational 
training had been attached, is one aspect of recruitment. Although this was sub- 
mitted to the Committee as a separate point on its agenda, it is not suggested that 
technical selection should be dealt with in a separate international instrument at 
this stage. Nevertheless, the Committee was unanimous in excluding from the 
Convention now proposed any provisions regarding the technical selection or 
vocational training of migrants. Only the Recommendation and the Model Agree- 
ment should include such clauses, and even these documents would merely indicate 
the general lines to be followed. 

As regards technical selection, the Committee put forward three main principles 
for inclusion in the Recommendation. The first is that the rules adopted on this 
subject should not be applied in such a way as to restrict migration. The second 
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provides that responsibility for the selection of migrants should be entrusted to 
official bodies or at least supervised by them. According to the third, the technical 
selection should take place before departure from the country of origin. 

As regards vocational training, the Committee expressed the view that the 
action taken hitherto to give migrants, either before departure or in the receiving 
country, vocational instruction in the light of jobs available in that country, has 
not yet reached a sufficient degree of development for international regulation to 
be appropriate. The Recommendation should therefore merely state the principle 
of such instruction and perhaps suggest the organisation of general courses for the 
guidance of migrants. 

Recruitment, Introduction and Placing. 

The regulations for the recruitment, introduction and placing in employment 
of migrants proposed by the Committee are based on the principle that these 
operations should be conducted only by public employment offices or other public 
bodies (including organisations established under the provisions of international 
instruments). This rule would be included in the Convention. However, the pro- 
spective employer in the immigration country (or persons acting on his behalf) and 
private agencies not conducted with a view to profit might recruit, introduce and 
place workers from abroad, in so far as the laws and regulations of the country 
permitted, with the approval and supervision of the Government or Governments 
concerned. 

The Recommendation would attach a number of conditions to private recruit- 
ment as additional safeguards against abuse. 

The clauses of the Model Agreement would relate principally to the respective 
functions of the Governments of the two contracting countries in the bilateral 
organisation of recruitment, introduction and placing in employment. Provision 
would, for instance, be made for the establishment of assembly centres, by the 
authorities of the emigration country, in agreement with those of the country of 
immigration ; intending migrants would be directed to these centres, and the 
medical inspection, selection and recruitment would take place there. 


Obligations of the Country of Immigration. 

The protection for migrants secured under the provisions briefly analysed 
above will, in the Committee’s view, require further extension if it is found that 
the employment for which the migrant was recruited before leaving his own country 
is not suitable for reasons outside his responsibility. In these circumstances, the 
authorities of the country of immigration, whether they have themselves conducted 
the recruitment operation or have formally authorised it, should help the worker 
concerned to find other employment, arrange for his maintenance in the meantime 
and, if necessary, see that the cost of his repatriation does not fall on him. If the 
worker is an ordinary migrant, the obligations regarding placement (to figure both 
in the Convention and in the Recommendation) should apply for a certain period 
only ; in the case of a displaced person, they should be less transitional in character. 

Such arrangements might however be prejudicial to the workers of the immigra- 
tion country unless some safeguard were introduced for them. The interests of 
national workers could be protected by stating in the Convention that, before 
authorising the introduction of migrants for employment, the authorities of the 
country of immigration should ascertain that there is not a sufficient number of 
capable persons already available for the work in question. 


Treatment of Migrants. 

The provisions mentioned in the preceding paragraphs relate to the treatment 
received by the migrant worker when he has already reached the immigration 
country—but only in cases in which the worker has been recruited by the author- 
ities of that country or with their formal authorisation. These are mainly cases of 
temporary migration. As regards other types, the Committee did not propose any 
special action, but merely expressed the view that the present text of the Recom- 
mendation should be maintained. This provides that migrant workers and members 
of their families should as far as possible, and in any case when they have resided 
in the country for more than five years, be given access to employment on the 
same footing as national workers. 
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Access to available jobs would however not shelter foreign workers, any more 
than nationals of the country, from acute general unemployment. Should this 
occur, the protective measures for the one group cannot exceed those applying to 
the other ; indeed this is one aspect of equality of treatment. Nevertheless, in the 
Committee’s opinion, the Convention should contain a provision calling on the 
authorities of the immigration country to refrain from expelling migrants and 
members of their families on account of their lack of means or the state of the 
employment market, but permitting an exception if an agreement on the subject 
has been concluded with the country of emigration. This general provision might 
be supplemented in the Recommendation, which would indicate a number of 
restrictions on the powers of the authorities in the immigration country if they 
should require a migrant to return home. 

In the Committee’s view, the vulnerable position of the migrant requires other 
protective measures. These would aim at supervising his conditions of work and 
life and at aiding him to obtain reasonably satisfactory standards. Without actually 
advising the establishment of a special labour inspection service for immigrants 
only, the Committee considered that the Convention should call on the Govern- 
ments of countries of immigration to make arrangements for supervision and 
assistance, and to request collaboration from the authorities of the country of 
emigration (or the international organisation which was responsible for the migrants) 
and from private organisations. 

The protection accorded in these various ways would be supplemented by a 
further provision which the Committee regards as appropriate for the Convention : 
migrant workers returning to the country of departure should be entitled to public 
assistance and to aid in finding employment, without any condition as to residence. 


Equality of Treatment. 

Although it may not be possible to permit foreign workers to engage in all 
occupations without restriction, it is important that they should enjoy the same 
conditions as home nationals regarding the occupations open to them. 

To the extent to which such conditions depend on legislation, collective agree- 
ments or administrative decision, the Convention should, in the Committee’s 
opinion, explicitly require the immigration country to grant equality of treatment, 
without the condition of reciprocity, in regard to a series of matters such as wages, 
family allowances, hours of work, overtime, holidays with pay, home work, night 
work, women’s work, housing, etc. The Convention should also provide for equality 
of treatment with regard to employment taxes and contributions, and to legal 
proceedings, and should call on the Governments of immigration countries not to 
discriminate against foreign workers with regard to membership of trade unions 
(with a possible reservation to meet the view that certain functions in unions 
naturally belong to nationals of the country). Although, in virtue of all these pro- 
visions, the scope of the new Convention already exceeds that of the old, it would 
extend equality of treatment still further by including social security. 

The Model Agreement—applying to organised migration only—will contain a 
number of provisions on equality of treatment, similar to those of the Convention 
but extending also to food, conditions of settlement and the acquisition of property. 
It will also indicate the compulsory clauses of any individual contract concluded 
by a worker for employment abroad. This will permit the introduction of additional 
safeguards regarding equality of treatment. 


Organisation of Migration Movements. 

The Committee expressed the opinion that two other provisions were desirable, 
one to figure in the Convention applying to all types of migration, the other in the 
Model Agreement concerning bilateral arrangements only. These provisions relate 
to what might be called the organisation of migration movements, without giving 
too strict an interpretation to the term. The first lays down the principle of con- 
tinuing international collaboration between the various services in each country 
responsible for employment and migration questions. The second provides for 
the establishment of joint committees by countries which have concluded bilateral 
agreements on migration matters ; in the case of displaced persons, the establish- 
ment of such committees by the country of immigration and the International 
Refugee Organisation is also recommended. 
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The I.L.0. and Migration Questions. 


Apart from the proposals put forward concerning the contents of Convention, 
Recommendation and Model Agreement, the Committee adopted resolutions on 
other matters before it. Regarding the co-ordination of international responsibilities 
in the field of migration, which was the fourth point on its agenda, it called the 
attention of the Governing Body to the fact that, owing to its tripartite character, 
the I.L.O. is in a particularly advantageous position, as compared with other specia- 
lised international agencies, to deal with the migration questions assigned to it by 
its Constitution. The Committee hoped that this fact would be borne in mind 
and that the I.L.O. would consequently receive exclusive jurisdiction in migration 
questions which concern workers in any permanent arrangement regarding division 
of work among the several agencies. 

The Committee also indicated the importance it attached to the development 
of I.L.O. research and action in this field. Considering that such activity might 
in certain cases usefully be directed towards regional standards and arrangements, 
it asked that the Office be authorised by the Governing Body to adapt the text of 
the Model Agreement to the conditions now prevailing in Europe. The Committee 
also recommended close collaboration between the Office and the Permanent 
Co-ordination Committee for European Migration Movements established at the 
close of the Manpower Conference at Rome in January 1948 under the auspices 
of the Committee for European Economic Co-operation. 


The Manpower Problem. 


The decisions of the Rome Conference had been brought to the notice of the 
Permanent Migration Committee and had influenced its proceedings. The Com- 
mittee was thus indirectly called upon to deal with certain aspects of the problems 
raised by the unsatisfactory international distribution of manpower, particularly 
in Europe. It suggested in this connection that the Governing Body should consider 
the establishment of an international service for information on employment ; 
and—in so far as the countries lack the necessary technical organisation or it is 
necessary to extend the scope of the information provided—that it would be 
appropriate to supplement this service by establishing a corps of international 
experts available for conducting migration surveys. 

The Committee also rapidly considered the question of establishing an inter- 
national classification of occupations, which would enable all countries concerned 
with migration questions to appreciate their respective situations regarding man- 
power surplus or shortage and proceed rapidly to the appropriate redistribution. 
The Office had already been asked for such an international classification at the 
Rome Conference ; but this request applied to European countries only, whereas 
the Committee recognised that the problem before it was of world proportions 
and that the needs of all countries should be taken into account.' In accordance 
with this view, it asked immigration countries to draw up classifications both for 
industry and for agriculture, under the auspices of the 1.L.0., showing the main 
occupations in which there is a shortage of labour and indicating clearly the nature 
of the operations required of immigrant workers. 


Displaced Persons. 


As stated above, the Committee wished its decisions regarding ordinary 
migration movement to apply also to the migration of displaced persons. Further, 
it adopted a resolution, submitted by the representative of Belgium, inviting States 
Members to report to the International Labour Organisation on the conditions 
of labour of displaced persons who have settled in their respective countries. 

This resolution was put forward in place of a resolution originally presented 
by the representative of Poland and rejected by the Committee, which declared 
that it was necessary to safeguard the exclusive right of the States of which 
displaced persons were nationals to negotiate on their behalf with the immigration 
countries. In proposing this text, the Polish representative protested against the 





1 Following a decision of the Governing Body, the Office has already begun this work. The 
classification which it is establishing will be restricted for the time being to Europe, but is to be 
extended subsequently to other countries concerned with migration movements. 
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manner in which, he said, displaced persons of Polish origin are treated in various 
countries of immigration. The representatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil (who 
spoke also as vice-chairman of the Preparatory Commission of the International 
Refugee Organisation), Canada, the Netherlands and the United States of America 
formally denied these allegations. 


Closing Resolutions. 

The Committee also transmitted to the Governing Body a resolution which 
had been submitted to it by the representative of Peru and which dealt with the 
development of migration from Europe to Latin America. The resolution points 
out that such migration would enable Latin America to increase its production 
and thus contribute to the recovery of Europe ; but it raises questions of finance 
and of executive action, the reply to which, it was felt, must depend on colla- 
boration between the European and the Latin American countries concerned as 
well as the international organisations competent for migration questions. 

Lastly, the Committee asked the Governing Body to convene it again as early 
as possible in 1949, and to place the following matters on the agenda of its third 
Session : 

1. Consideration of the revised texts in the light of the consultation of 
Governments, as requested in the report of the Permanent Migration Committee 
at its second session, with regard to the proposed revision of the 1939 Convention 
and Recommendations and the proposed Model Agreement ; 

2. Formulation of principles concerning migrants for land settlement, includ- 
ing the preparation of a model agreement covering migrants for land settlement. 


ACTION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


At its 104th Session, held in Geneva in March 1948, the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. unanimously approved the report of the Per- 
manent Migration Committee. However, at the request of the 
Peruvian delegate it adjourned discussion of the resolution regarding 


European migration to Latin America. 


INDIAN LABOUR POLICY AND THE I.L.0. 


STATEMENT BY THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 


In a statement made at New Delhi on 18 March 1948 concerning 
the Government of India’s labour policy and programme of labour 
legislation, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labour, made a number 
of references to the International Labour Organisation. 


The Minister claimed that the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the 
I.L.O. had shown clearly that India was taking the lead in Asia in the field of 
labour reform. He emphasised that in carrying out its programme of reforms the 
Government of India pinned its faith to the tripartite machinery with which the 
I.L.O. has made the world familiar. India, he observed, was the first country in 
Asia to use such machinery. 

The industrial truce resolution adopted by the Industries Conference in 
December 19471 had been accepted, he stated, by both employers and workers, 
and the Government now proposed to set up tripartite machinery at various levels 
—central, regional and unit committees—charged with giving effect to the 
various clauses of the truce resolution. The experience of the International Labour 
Organisation had shown that tripartite machinery “ was the best machinery for 
promoting harmony and all-round reasonableness ”. 

The Minister stated that the Government had set up an Employment Service 
to overcome the evils of the haphazard methods of employment. It had also 





Cf. below, p. 67. 
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“ brought pressure on the I.L.O.” to undertake a special study of the conditions 
of agricultural labour ; the new Minimum Wages Act provides for wage regulation 
in agriculture. 

The “ Employees’ State Insurance Bill ” was the Government’s most important 
move in the direction of social security, although it was limited to factory workers ; 
but experts of the I.L.O. at the recent Asian Conference had warned that in Asia 
the immediate realisation of social security was impracticable, and the only hope 
was to proceed by gradual stages.' 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


The Office has recently published the second report of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to the United Nations, the record of 
the second session of the Inland Transport Committee, and a col- 
lection of passages from the speeches and writings of Albert Thomas, 
first Director of the International Labour Office. Notes on these 
publications will be found below in the “ Bibliography 


”? 


section.? 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The first quarterly issue of the Industrial Safety Survey for 1948 
(January-March 1948, Vol. XXIV, No. 1) has been published. 


The main feature of the issue is an article on the international safety movement 
by J. E. Wheeler, of the Industrial Safety Section of the International Labour 
Office. The issue also contains notes on the I.L.O. Correspondence Committee on 
Accident Prevention and the International Technical Committee for the Prevention 
and Extinction of Fire, and on safety institutions and associations in Australia, 
Belgium, China, France, Italy, Poland and the United States. Recent safety 
regulations adopted in Albania, Australia (Western Australia), Belgium and Canada 
(Saskatchewan) are summarised, and there are notes on official reports issued in 
Luxembourg, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States. The issue 
contains the usual reviews of books and periodicals and reproductions of safety 


posters. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


HUNGARY’S THREE YEAR PLAN 


A note recently appeared in these pages concerning the admi- 
nistrative machinery set up in Hungary to carry out the Three-Year 
Plan.* The following note* sets forth the objectives of the Plan, 
the purpose of which, in the words of the Act of 1947, which establi- 
shed it, is ‘‘to accelerate the economic and cultural recovery of the 
country, to strengthen its democratic regime and to improve the 
standard of life of the population ’’. The date fixed for the beginning 
of the three-year period was 1 August 1947. 


In general, the Plan provides for the financing of works and investments 
to a total value of 6,585 million florins. Of this total, 2,000 million (30.4 per cent.) 
will be devoted to the development of agricultural production and to the improve- 





' The Statesman, Calcutta, 26 Mar. 1948. 

* See p. 136. 

* International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, p. 633. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent, Budapest. 
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ment of the standard of life of the rural population ; 1,745 million (26.5 per cent.) 
to the increase of the productive capacity of industry and the mines; 1,676 mil- 
lion (25.4 per cent.) to the improvement of communications and the postal services ; 
and 1,164 million (14.7 per cent.) to social and cultural objects and to the construc- 
tion of houses. 

As regards the nature and importance of the work contemplated within the 
framework of the Plan, details are given below, classified according to the branches 
of the national economy which the Plan is intended to develop. 


Agriculture 

In the sphere of agriculture, the main objective of the Plan is to generalise 
intensive cultivation and to improve the conditions of life of the peasant class. 
Investments for this purpose are divided as follows : 


(a) Expenses intended directly to develop agricultural production : 912 
million florins. 

Among works and plans to be financed with this sum, the following may be 
mentioned !: mechanisation of agriculture (345) ; development of stockbreeding 
(144); irrigation and canalisation work (76); reconditioning of orchards and 
vineyards and development of horticulture, apiculture and the silkworm industry 
(58) ; reafforestation and extension of forests (55); supply of selected seeds to 
cultivators (39.9); supply of artificial manures (39); regeneration of sodic and 
acidic lands (83); cutting of the first section of the canal linking the Danube 
and the Tisza, the object of which is to ensure the irrigation of 456 square kilo. 
metres of the Hungarian Plain (29.5); resettlement of peasant holdings (26). 

(b) Occupational training and agricultural experiments: 90 million florins- 

(c) Expenses intended indirectly to develop agricultural production : 105 mil- 
lion florins. 

Under this heading are the following items: reorganisation and extension of 
the agricultural industry (47) ; construction of warehouses and refrigerators (24) ; 
protection against floods and draining of marshes (22) ; subsidy to the co-operative 
societies (12). 

(d) Investments in industries subserving the interests of agricultural pro- 
duction : 189 million florins. 

Under this heading are the following items : development of the production 
of artificial manures (82); development of the manufacture of tractors and agri- 
cultural machinery (40); construction of long-distance electric conduits (67). 


(e) Improvement of the conditions of life of the rural population : 704 mil- 
lion florins. 

Work contemplated includes : construction of rural dwellings (272) ; construction 
of schools and of houses for doctors, teachers, etc., in the villages (170); con- 
struction of secondary roads (112); making electric current available to 250,000 
new consumers (100); construction of narrow-gauge railways (42); develop- 
ment of home industry (8). 


The completion of the Three-Year Plan will modify the structure of agricultural 
production. The essential feature of the change is the reduction of the area hitherto 
devoted to the cultivation of wheat, and the increase of that devoted to other 
crops. In particular, the increase in the production of fodder will allow of an increase 
in livestock in the country. From another point of view, the execution of the 
Plan will involve an improvement in output per surface unit as the result of 
measures such as the more general use of selected seeds, the extension of mechanisa- 
tion, a better utilisation of fertilisers, irrigation, etc. 

In accordance with the detailed provisions of the Plan, the production of 
bread-making cereals should, in each one of the three years of the plan, reach 
a total of 23 million quintals, a total which, in view of the reduction of the surface 
sown, will be possible only as a result of the progressive increase of output per 
hectare. Generally speaking, the total value of all crops will, in the course of three 

‘successive years, be equal to 80, 85 and 93 per cent. of that shown for 1938. 





1 The figures given in brackets show the amount, in millions of florins, earmarked for each 
of these items. 
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As regards an increase in production of animal sources of food, the parti- 
cularly heavy losses caused by the war will be a serious barrier to progress, and 
the value of this type of production will be no more than 62, 72 and 86 per cent. 
respectively of the value in 1938-39. The first consideration will have to be the 
reconstitution of livestock, and this must be attained by refraining from slaughter- 
ing any but beasts unfit for reproductive purposes. This process of reconstitution 
will be carried out at a more than usually rapid rate in view of the fact that, whereas 
the increase in “ livestock capital ” varied before the war between 100 and 200 mil- 
lion florins per year, the Plan, for the period which it covers, puts the value of 
this increase at 1,100 million florins. 

The following table shows the numbers of livestock contemplated under the 
Plan, compared with 1938 and 1946 figures ; the figures refer to the spring of 


each year. 


TABLE I: PLANNED INCREASE OF LIVESTOCK 





Livestock 1938 1946 1948 | 1949 





(thousand head) 





eS ow es. 6 ee 6 . 1,465 
including : 
Milch cows. ..... 641 
Draught oxen .... 131 


521 


4,593 
including : 
Sows in milk .... 509 


Sheep... 
including : 




















Mines and Industry. 

As regards mines and industry, the object is to repair the damage caused by 
the war, to carry out indispensable modernisation and to develop industrial equip- 
ment to a level even exceeding that of 1938. It is above all essential to increase 
coal production and the production of electric current, and also to develop heavy 
industry, since these branches of production are at the very base of the develop- 
ment of agriculture, communications and other branches of industry. Other 
branches of industry are included in the investment schemes only in so far as 
there is a question of completing their productive capacity. 

As stated above, 1,745 million florins will be invested in industry generally. 
This sum is divided as follows between the various branches of industry : 


Millions of florins 


Mines (coal, natural gas, petroleum) 493 
Foundries, forges and rolling mills (iron and aluminium). 197 
Mechanical construction - 413 
Electric power factories . . 200 
Chemical industry (bauxite, petrol refineries, etc.) .... 252 
Textile industry aceite of cotton spinning mills) . ° 84 
Handicrafts . . . 30 
Foodstuffs industry ose 82 
Other branches of industry (building ‘material, paper, wood, 
leather, printing) . 54 
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With these investments, Hungarian industry will not only be supplied with 
new equipment, but will also be able to renew part of its existing equipment. As 
a result, the production of the mines will, at the end of the three-year period, 
reach a figure exceeding that of 1938 by 34 per cent., and the production of industry 
will reach a level 27.5 per cent. higher than the pre-war level. 

Since coal is the chief raw material for industry as a whole, its production 
will be brought to the 1938 level during the first year of the Plan, and it is intended 
that at the end of the three years it shall exceed the pre-war level by 20 per cent., 
with an output of 11.5 million tons. 

It is impossible to show here in absolute figures the extent of the progress 
which it is hoped to achieve at the end of the three years in the various spheres 
of industrial production. Certain typical indices are, however, quoted below 
(table II), in order to show the increase in production value by comparison with 
that of 1938. 


TABLE II : PROPOSED INCREASES IN PRODUCTION UNDER THE 
THREE-YEAR PLAN (1938 = 100) 





Industry Index Industry 





138.5 
128.1 
138.0 


Mechanical construction 164.1 
Electricity factories . . 142.9 


106.3 ee ee 
214.3 Food and tobacco... 
Chemical industry . . . 


wokReRaOOoeN 























Communications and Postal Services. 


The 1,676 million florins reserved for the work contemplated under this head- 
ing will be almost entirely utilised for removing the last vestiges of the destruction 
caused by the war. Of the total sum stated above, the following credits will be 
earmarked for the most urgent work : 

Millions of florins 
Railways (reconstruction of lines and bridges, telephone and 
telegraph equipment, improvement of security apparatus, 
increase of rolling stock, electrification of certain lines, 
construction of repair sheds and other buildings, etc.) . 
Reconditioning of tram and bus services in the capital. . . 
Equipment for water transport 
Repair and construction of roads 
Reconstruction of road bridges 
Development of road transport 
Development of air navigation 
Improvement of post and telephone services 


Building: Social and Cultural Improvements. 


Finally, the Plan contains a programme of work the object of which is directly 
to improve the conditions of life of the people. It provides (apart from sums 
earmarked for the construction of rural dwellings), for a total of 488 million florins 
for the construction of dwelling houses in towns and industrial centres. The greater 
part of this sum is to be used for the repair of damaged dwellings. Similarly, 
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193 million florins are set aside for the construction of schools and for buildings 
serving scientific or cultural purposes, over and above the credits provided for 
similar building operations for the benefit of the agricultural population. A sum 
of 365 million florins is to be used for the construction of hospitals, institutions for 
child protection, hostels, rest homes, sports grounds, etc. Finally, 118 million 
florins will be used for the construction or repair of public buildings, canals, water- 
mains, slaughter-houses, refrigerators, etc. 


Foreign Trade. 

Foreign trade is an integral part of the Three-Year Plan because of the raw 
materials and manufactured products which the country must import from abroad 
in order to set its own industry going. According to the Plan, the trade balance 
will be established as shown in table III during the three years covered by 
the Plan. 


TABLE III: BALANCE OF TRADE 





Period Imports Exports 





(millions of florins) 





2,117 2,100 
2,700 2,700 
3,200 3,160 














These figures are calculated on the basis of world prices in 1947, and do not 
include deliveries to be made under the heading of war reparations. 

Before the war the greater part of Hungarian exports was made up of agri- 
cultural products. As a result of the decrease in agricultural production, these 
products will, during the first year of the Plan, amount to no more than 38 per 
cent. of the total volume of exports. Among the products which it is hoped to sell 
abroad are the following : poultry, eggs, vegetables, fruit and wine. Among indus- 
trial products for export, the chief are the products of the metallurgical, mechanical 
and electrical industries, and secondly, those of the textile industry. 

Imports will include mainly the raw material necessary for heavy industry 
(coke, iron ore, scrap iron, other metals, etc.), and for the textile industry (raw 
cotton). Wood will also be an important item among imports. Manufactured 
goods will not be more than about one fifth of the total volume of imports, and 
will include mainly machines, factory equipment and goods required for the trans- 
port industries. 

Commercial exchanges will probably be greatest with neighbouring countries, 
but it seems certain that good relations will be established with certain countries 
in the west, especially with Switzerland and Great Britain. 


Development of National Income. 


Compared with that of 1938 and 1946-47, it is expected that the national 
income will, during the years of the Plan, work out on the lines indicated in 
table IV. 

The improvement in the general standard of living, which is the main objective 
of the Plan, can best be measured by the quantity of goods available for con- 
sumption. Table V below shows what part of the national income wil 
be available for internal consumption during the three years of the Plan, in com- 
parison with corresponding values for the years 1938 and 1946-47. 
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TABLE IV: NATIONAL INCOME 





Items of national income | 1938 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 





Agriculture 


Mines and foundries 

Industry and electric 
power factories . 

Handicrafts 

Commerce . 

Transport . 

Taxes included in prices . 

Rent ‘ coe ek 

Miscellaneous 


Indices : 
1938 =100. 
1946-47 =100 . 





(millions of florins *) 





6,820 * 
574 


6,516 


5,115 
697 


5,819 
2,509 
1,786 
609 
1,712 
667 
115 














19,029 


84.5 
129.1 











1 On the basis of prices on 1 Jan. 1947. 


* Figure for the agricultural year 1938-39. 


TABLE V: INCOME AVAILABLE FOR INTERNAL CONSUMPTION 





Items of national income 


1938 


1946-47 


1947-48 


1948-49 


1949-50 





National income 

Deduct: 

Material expenses of com- 
munities . . 

International commit-— 
ments . 

Investments . . 

Increase of livestock. 


Value of goods available 
for consumption * 


Indices : 


(millions of florins *) 





22,517 
2,830 


1,205 
168 


14,741 


1,648 


1,397 
530 
182 


19,029 


1,750 


1,199 
1,796 
297 


22,414 


1,850 


1,470 
2,185 
859 








18,314 


100.0 





10,988 


60.0 
00.0 


1 


13,987 


76.4 
127.3 








16,550 


90.4 
150.6 














1 On the basis of prices on 1 Jan. 1947. 


* Including value of increased stocks. 


Manpower Policy. 








The execution of the Plan will ensure the employment of an increasing number 
of workers. 

In agriculture the transition to intensified production, in particular the exten- 
sion of stockbreeding and various forms of cultivation, will demand a very con- 
siderable labour force and will allow of the abolition of a latent and chronic unem- 
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ployment in the country. It will also allow opportunities of work to be distributed 
as far as possible between the various seasons of the year. In order to secure the 
employment of surplus manpower, various agricultural undertakings will be set 
up in the country, and home work will also be developed. The construction of 
roads and canals, together with the impulse given to industry in general, will 
have the effect of absorbing agricultural unemployment. Mining and industrial 
production, as contemplated by the Plan, will make it necessary to employ sup- 
plementary labour. Nevertheless, the increase in manpower will not be in pro- 
portion to the development of production, in view of the fact that output is to 
be increased by improvement in equipment and by the introduction of planned 
economy measures, rather than by the limitless engagement of more and more 
workers. In addition special attention will be given to the maintenance of labour 
discipline, without which there can be no increase in production. 

During the first year of the Plan, the number of men employed in the mines 
and in industry will be higher by 10 per cent. than the number at the beginning 
of 1947, and 6.5 per cent. higher than the number in 1938. During the second 
year, the increase will be 20 per cent. over 1947 and 15.6 per cent. over 1938. 
During the third year the same percentages will be respectively 30 and 25. This 
increase in manpower as a whole will naturally imply the perfect functioning 
of the system of placing labour and also of the appropriate occupational training. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that important measures will be adopted in this 
sphere. The successful accomplishment of this work will in any case be greatly 
facilitated by the fact that it is desired to develop the national economy on a pre- 
established plan and that, in consequence, requirements can be assessed in advance 
and that the most rational utilisation of the national labour capacity can be 
methodically planned. 


Prices and Wages. 


In its price policy, Hungary must take account of the fact that the prices 
of many industrial products which she exports in exchange for the raw materials 
which she requires are higher than prices on the world market. Industrial prices, 
therefore, must be progressively reduced, the more so because there is a very 
considerable difference between the level of these prices and those of agricultural 
products, a difference which is extremely prejudicial to agriculturists. The best 
method of arriving at this result will be to reduce production costs by rationalisa- 
tion measures and by the continued increase of individual output on the one hand, 
and by continuously bridging the existing gap between production costs and 
trade prices by the abolition of middlemen and their profits, on the other hand. 
It should be understood that this latter method is also applicable to the trade in 
agricultural produce. 

Side by side with these measures there must be a reform of the existing taxa- 
tion system in the form of a successive alleviation of indirect taxation, since it 
is indirect taxation which unfairly hits the great mass of consumers. 

All these measures will contribute to increase the purchasing power of the 
workers. Nevertheless, this improvement in the level of real wages must be 
accompanied by an increase in nominal wages so that the workers may benefit 
by the advantages of industrial reconstruction to a greater extent than would 
be possible merely through a reduction in prices. In the pursuit of this objective 
attention should always be paid to the principle that an increase in wages must 
not react on prices. - 


Financial Organisation. 


According to the Plan, the sums earmarked for the operation of the various 
categories of investment contemplated will be expended as shown in table VI. 

The greater part of this expenditure, about 85 per cent., will be covered by 
fiscal and other receipts from the State and from autonomous communities (depart- 
ments, towns, communes and public institutions). Among these receipts there 
will be both normal and exceptional receipts. The former have been calculated 
on the basis of the income from ordinary taxation during the financial period 
1946-47 (a total of about 3,400 million florins), due account being taken of the 
probable development of the economic life of the nation. The latter will include 
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TABLE VI: INVESTMENT 














Annual cost of investments 
| in millions of florins | 
Sphere of investments 
| 1947-48 1948-49 | 1949-50 | Total | 
{ 
| 
Agriculture .. . ea 579.4 | 651.0 | 769.6 | 2,000.0 | 
Mines and industry . ‘ | 554.0 | 599.0 | 592.0 | 1,745.0 
Communications and postal service 427.3 560.0, 688.7 | 1,676.0 
Building, social and cultural sr | | 
ee 235.3 | 875.0 | 5538.7 | 1,164.0 | 
| | 
| 
H | 
Total . | 1,796.0 2,185.0 2,604.0 | 6,585.0 | 








the receipts from a special loan to be floated, and also receipts from certain extra- 
ordinary taxes such as the tax on profits during the war and the inflation period, 
and the tax on large fortunes (above 75,000 florins). Use will also be made of 
net profits from public undertakings or undertakings administered by the State. * 

In accordance with the general provisions referred to above, the State budget 
will work out during the three years of the Plan as shown in table VII. 


TABLE VII: STATE BUDGET 





























1947-48 | 1948-49 1949-50 | Total | 
(millions of florins) | 
Income: | 
Taxes and income . | 3,840 4,350 5,000 | 13,190 | 
Extraordinary taxes . | 525 580 635 1,740 
Loan for Plan. a | 190 290 380 860 
Profit from State undertakings ‘ 122 168 207 497 | 
ee ree ae ae ae | 6,222 | 16,287 
| | 
Expenditure : 
Staff charges .. . - + «| 1,150 1,350 | 1,600 4,100 
Current material expenses ces 700 | 900 | 1,100 2,700 
Investments . - - + 1,827 | 1,488 | 1,622 4,387 
International commitments . «+! 1,500 | 1,700 | 1,900 5,100 | 
Total. .......| 4,677 | 5,388 | 6,222 | 16,287 | 


z= | 





The State, it will be seen, bears exactly two thirds of the total cost of 
the contemplated investments. Other communities, in particular the City of 
Budapest, certain provincial municipalities, and, to a less degree, the social 
insurance institutions, will contribute towards the Plan to the extent of 1,176 mil- 
lion florins, or 18 per cent. of the total cost. The balance will be covered by a 
contribution from the U.S.S.R. intended for the development of joint Russo- 
Hungarian companies (2 per cent.), by a contribution from the co-operative 
societies (4 per cent.), and by a contribution from private capital for the purpose 
of carrying out a certain part of the work (9 per cent.). 





* The provisions concerning this category of financial resources naturally apply only to 
undertakings nationalised at the time when the Plan was drawn up. 
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The cost of financing the investments contemplated in the Plan will, there- 
fore, be met from the following sources : 


TABLE VIII : SOURCES OF FINANCE 





Origin of funds 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 





(millions of florins) 





State, and State undertakings . . . " i 1,622.3 | 4,386.9 
Other collective resources .... i . 501.7 | 1,175.6 | 
U.S.S.R. (see above). ...... , . 55.5 151.1 | 
Co-operative societies. . ..... . ° 154.1 280.5 
Private capital — , , 270.4 590.9 























1,796.0 | 2,185.0 | 2,604.0 | 6,585.0 





THE NORWEGIAN NATIONAL BUDGET FOR 1948 


A summary appears below of the Norwegian National Budget 
for 1948, which was presented to the Storting on 9 January 1948 
and approved by Royal Decree on the same date. 


The practice of submitting to the Storting at the same time as the regular fiscal 
budget a “ national budget” giving a comprehensive survey of the nation’s eco- 
nomic position, together with a detailed programme one year ahead, has been 
followed in Norway since i946. The national budget is first considered by a Cabinet 
Committee for Economic Affairs under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister and 
an Advisory National Budget Committee on which the various branches of the 
administration are represented. It must be borne in mind that important parts 
of the programme are not subject to Government control and are only estimates 
of the outcome of private decisions and activities. The National Budget, never- 
theless, shows the estimated flow of goods and services and their allocation to the 
various purposes of consumption, investment and export. It also includes an 
account of the expected financial and monetary consequences of the economic 
programme for 1948. 


Balance of Paymenis. 

In view of the serious limitations on the possibility of obtaining loans during 
1948, the policy is to restrict imports of goods and services to an amount that can 
be covered by current earnings from abroad and from disposable exchange reserves. 
Norway enters the year 1948 with a reserve of foreign exchange of all kinds totalling 
1,180 million kroner, excluding the gold reserves set against the fiduciary issues. 
Of this, 500 million kroner must be retained as a minimum working balance. 

In the allocation of imports, priority is given to imports of coal, fuel oil, lubri- 
cants, and materials for the production of important capital equipment. Priority 
is also given to the import of labour-saving machinery and equipment, spare parts, 
etc., and for the maintenance of existing machinery and plants. Other priorities 
will be given in accordance with the programme for investment and reconstruction. 

After making the necessary allowances for small payments on capital account, 
for the use of the available balance of exchange reserves of 655 million kroner and 
the earnings derived from shipping, the balance of payments leaves 2,668 million 





2 £1 = 20 kroner ; $1 = 5 kroner. 
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kroner (as against 3,050 million kroner in 1947)! for the import of goods and ser- 
vices. This assumes that exports of goods will yield 1,950 (1,810) million kroner. 
On this basis and especially in view of the increase in prices of imported goods, 
the import of goods and services (other than ships) will be considerably below 
normal requirements. 

A low level of imports is not consistent with a rational policy for the Norwegian 
economy. If foreign loans on reasonable terms could be obtained, an increase in 
imports of at least 300 million kroner would be desirable in order to make possible 
a better use of the productive resources that are available within the country. The 
Government is, therefore, prepared to revise the import programme if additional 
foreign exchange becomes available. 

The drought has caused a serious setback in the output of electric power, which 
in turn will tend to reduce the output in some export industries. Also, the heavy 
snowfall in the early winter made it impossible to reach the output target for 
timber cutting. The shortage of timber, the basic raw material for important 
export industries, may have an adverse effect on the volume of exports. 


Manpower, Production and Capital Formation. 


The present situation is characterised by full employment and a shortage of 
labour in many industries. In industries like building and construction, activities 
have been restricted in order to divert more labour to agriculture and forestry. 
The total labour force is slightly above that of last year. 

The cuts in imports imply that only a small increase in total output is expected. 
Increased output is planned for agriculture, forestry, shipping and some manu- 
facturing industries. Less activity is foreseen in some industries working for the 
home market. 

In agriculture, the volume of total output in 1948 is estimated at 78.5 per cent. 
of the 1939 level. Owing to the drought in late 1947, the effects of which will con- 
tinue to be felt in 1948, the output of meat and dairy products is estimated at 
74 per cent. of pre-war level, while the output of grains and vegetables is estimated 
at 96 per cent. 

Forestry is one of the key industries in Norway’s export drive, and special 
efforts are being made to attract labour to this industry and to increase output by 
means of labour-saving equipment. In the interwar period, the amount of timber 
cut annually averaged 5-6 million cubic metres. The 1948 budget is based on 7 (6) 
million cubic metres. 

The index of production in manufacturing industries for 1947 stood at 108 
compared to 1938. There is good reason to believe that the index in 1948 will 
reach 112 or 113. 

The shipping industry is of great importance to the Norwegian balance of pay- 
ments and great efforts are being made to replace the ships lost during the war. 
By January 1948 there were 4 million gross tons of shipping available and it is 
planned to add a further half million gross tons during the year. The net contri- 
bution to the balance of payments, after deduction of operating expenses abroad, 
is expected to reach about 900 (800) million kroner in 1948. 


Net Capital Formation. 

As a consequence of the reduction in imports, the net capital formation in plant 
and equipment and in stocks will be lower than in 1947. It is expected that the 
total will amount to 1,512 (2,157) million kroner of which 1,084 (1,586) million kroner 
is private net capital formation and 428 (571) million kroner is public net capital 
formation. Over one third of the total, i.e., 565 (563) million kroner, is devoted 
to shipping. Among other important items are the following : manufacturing and 
mining industries : 230 (230) million kroner ; housing : 220 (250) million kroner ; 
transport and communications other than shipping : 167 (294) million kroner ; 
electrical power plants : 130 (125) million kroner. 

Nevertheless, the volume of capital formation during 1948 will be larger than 
in pre-war years. Granted favourable developments in 1949 and 1950, the goal of 
the five-year programme of reconstruction announced in 1945 is still within reach. 





+ Figures for 1947 are given in brackets where available. 
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Consumption. 

The deterioration of the foreign exchange position and the desirability of main- 
taining the reconstruction programme have caused a reduction in the budgets of 
private and public consumption. 

During 1948, private or personal consumption per capita will be about 91 per 
cent. of pre-war normal as against 96 per cent. in 1947. These figures do not reflect 
in full the loss to consumers due to quality deterioration and limitations in the 
choice of commodities. The reduction for 1948 in comparison with the previous 
year applies to private motoring, clothing, textiles and footwear. 

The national income as a whole will amount to 8,563 (8,704) million kroner at 
market prices. In view of the lower prices brought about by a reduction in the 
sales tax, the apparent drop is not a real one. In real terms, the national income 
will be about 1 per cent. above that of 1947. 


Monetary Aspects. 

In the National Budget for 1948, a new section dealing with the financial and 
monetary side of the economy has been added. 

It is expected that net savings will amount to 857 million kroner or about 
10 per cent. of the national income. It is, however, significant that practically 
the whole of these savings (847 million kroner) is to be provided by the excess of 
public current income over public consumption expenditures. Of this amount, 
186 million will be spent for capital formation in public non-profit institutions, 
while the rest, 661 million, represents net “ financial savings ” of the public sector 
or what may properly be called budget surplus. In order to arrive at the total 
absorption of purchasing power from the private sectors, the deficit of the balance 
of payments of 655 million kroner should be added to the budget surplus, making 
the tetal 1,316 million kroner. 

Private consumers will spend 503 million kroner more than their disposable 
income. As, however, private consumers use 213 million kroner for capital formation 
in housing, their net dissavings in 1948 will be 290 million kroner. The estimated 
dissaving is to some extent the result of expected considerable increases in private 
stocks of durable consumer goods. 

Business undertakings will, it is expected, save about 300 million kroner. 

The figures given above are largely the result of the current system of taxation 
which is expected to yield 800 million kroner in 1948 from a capital gain tax and 
war damage contributions. Of this amount, private individuals will pay about 
600 million kroner. However, a reduction in consumption or private capital form- 
ation expenditures amounting to anything like 600 million kroner cannot be 
expected. The taxes will to a large extent be paid out of old savings. 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 


The Indian Industries Conference met in New Delhi from 
15 to 18 December 1947, and adopted important resolutions concerning 
production problems and industrial relations. The Conference was 
convened by the Government of India and attended by represen- 
tatives of the Central Legislature, of the Governments of the Pro- 
vinces and of leading industrial States, commercial bodies and the 
major labour organisations. A number of industries, including coal, 
steel, textiles, cement, paper, shipbuilding, leather manufacture, 
chemicals, sugar and machine tools were represented. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Reproduced below is the text of the resolution concerning 
increased production. 





? RoYAL NORWEGIAN MINISTRY OF COMMERCE : Nasjonalbudsjettet, St. Meld. Nr 1 (1948). 
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Measures to Increase Production. 

This Conference views with grave concern the continued decline in industrial 
production which has occurred during the last two years. 

This Conference is of the view that the present inability of industry to produce 
to its installed capacity and to expand as planned is mainly due to inadequacy 
of transport to meet present needs, unsatisfactory relations between management 
and labour, shortage of raw materials and defects in their procurement and distri- 
bution, difficulty in obtaining capital goods and constructional materials to instal 
them, supply and exchange limitations on the import of the full requirements of 
industry and paucity of technical personnel. 

This Conference recommends the following immediate measures : 


Transport. The increase in the movement of coal by four million tons per 
annum over the existing level of 25-26 million tons per annum to enable existing 
requirements to be met. For this purpose, the fullest use should be made of present 
wagon availability, and every effort should be made to increase wagon availability 
and other railway facilities ; 

The assessment of the transport required for the movement of finished goods 
and raw materials necessary for full production and arrangements to secure such 
transport through a reduction of less essential movements, whether of goods or 
passengers ; 

An examination of all possibilities of increasing total goods traffic such as 
rationalisation of line, power and wagon capacity, and the fullest use of the present 
resources ; and 

The fullest utilisation of road, river, sea and air transport. 


Raw materials. Special assistance for increased production in India of industrial 
raw materials such as steel, cement, caustic soda and other chemicals, light 
metals, etc. ; 

Increase of imports of essential raw materials in short supply, such as steel, non- 
ferrous metals, caustic soda and other chemicals, etc. Foreign exchange difficulties 


should be overcome to the extent possible by limiting less essential imports, by 
increasing exports, including export for barter, and by arranging deferred pay- 
ments and loans in cash or commodities on lines approved by the Government ; 

The planned utilisation of industrial raw materials in critical short supply 
with a view to securing increased production. To the extent possible, such distri- 
bution of raw materials should be effected in consultation with representative 
associations of industry in the case of organised industries and with provincial 
and State Governments in other cases ; 

Provinces and States should be invited to consider, in consultation with indus- 
tries in their areas, the possibilities of rationalising the use of raw materials in 
short supply so as to secure maximum production. For this purpose, they should 
suggest standards of classification of units in an industry according to efficiency 
in production, so that all-India standards may be laid down. 


Technical manpower. The establishment of scientific and technical liaison 
offices abroad for the recruitment of technical personnel and the placing of advanced 
Indian students and technicians in foreign universities, technical institutions, and 
the acquisition of technical information ; 

The increase of facilities in India for the training of scientific and technical 
personnel, and the training of labour to increase its efficiency and skill ; and 

The maintenance of a register of scientific and technical personnel. 


Other Measures to Increase Output. 


This Conference recommends that during the next three to five years, the 
increase of capacity and production in certain industries for which plans have 
been approved and are under execution should be pressed forward with vigour. 
The essential prerequisite for such expansion is the increase of production of com- 
modities and provision of services which are basic to industry and without which 
any expansion would be impossible. 

The following measures are, therefore, recommended : 
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Railways. The capacity of rail transport should be increased to meet prospec- 
tive demands of movement of constructional materials, fuel, raw materials and 
finished products. The import of locomotives and wagons should be given high 
priority and existing capacity for manufacture should be developed so as to 
secure self-sufficiency at the end of this period. 


Steel. New steel plants should be erected and brought into production and in 
the meantime every effort should be made to import the country’s essential requi- 
rements in iron and steel. 


Cement. The approved plan for the expansion of cement production should be 
hastened to an early completion so that this important constructional material 
becomes available for the installation of new industrial plants. 


Electric power. Simultaneously with the preparation and execution of hydro- 
electric projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme, which will take time, existing 
plans for the installation of ancillary thermal power stations should be speedily 
implemented. 

Coal. The recommendations of the India Coalfields Committee regarding the 
acquisition of mineral rights, the planned and co-ordinated development of pro- 
duction in new areas, the regulation of use and distribution and the creation of suitable 
executive machinery, among other things, must be implemented early, so that the 
growth of the coal industry on rational lines can be facilitated. 


Oil. In order to reduce dependence on foreign sources, prospecting for oil should 
receive increased attention and the possibility of producing substitutes from coal 
should be investigated. In addition, legislation should be enacted to secure the 
fullest utilisation of power alcohol produced in the country. 

In the light of the development anticipated in the various industries mentioned 
above, targets for the next five years should be fixed in a realistic manner for 
other important industries such as cotton textiles, paper and newsprint, chemicals, 
penicillin, sulphur drugs and anti-malarials, heavy and light engineering, electric 
and other machinery and machine tools. Suitable machinery should be established 
for watching and ensuring progress towards the targets. 


Machinery for watching and ensuring the execution of immediate and short-term 
plans. The need for close consultation between the various Ministries concerned 
with industrial development needs no emphasis. 

It is also necessary to associate representatives of provincial and State Govern- 
ments, industry and labour in a periodical review of progress and the measures 
necessary to stimulate it. A Central Industrial Advisory Council should be set up 
with appropriate subcommittees for important groups of industry and one sub- 
committee for reviewing and advising on problems of transport in relation to 
industry. Similar industrial advisory committees should also be constituted in the 
provinces. 

To assist the Government in the proper utilisation of scarce raw materials, 
capital goods, foreign exchange and other resources, a Priorities Board should 


immediately be set up. 


Long-term planning. Current limitations of men and materials necessitate 
concentration on immediate and short-term measures for increasing productive 
capacity. A long-term plan, however, should be based on the needs of the country 
for the achievement of maximum self-sufficiency, a higher standard of living and 
maximum exploitation of indigenous resources. The long-term plan, therefore, 
must be of a fundamentally different character. 

The Conference, therefore, recommends that separate machinery for long-term 
planning should be established very early so that completion of the immediate 
and short-term programme may merge smoothly into future plans for industrial 
development. A planning commission or development board, free from the pre- 
occupation of immediate problems of industrial development appears to be suitable. 

This Conference recommends the creation of permanent machinery, both at 
the Centre and in the provinces and States for the regular collection and main- 
tenance of accurate industrial statistics, as provided for in the Industrial Statistics 


Act of 1942. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A resolution accepting the principle of an “industrial truce ” 
for three years 1 was adopted in the following terms : 


This Conference considers that the increase in industrial production which is 
so vital to the economy of the country cannot be achieved without the fullest 
co-operation between labour and management and stable and friendly relations 
between them. The employer must recognise the proper role of labour in industry 
and the need to secure for labour fair wages and working conditions ; labour for 
its part must give equal recognition to its duty in contributing to the increase of 
the national income without which a permanent rise in the general standard of 
living cannot be achieved. Mutual discussion of all problems common to both 
and a determination to settle all disputes without recourse to interruption in or 
slowing down of production should be the common aim of employers and labour. 

The system of remuneration to capital as well as labour must be so devised 
that while in the interests of the consumers and the primary producers excessive 
profits should be prevented by suitable measures of taxation and otherwise, both 
will share the product of their common effort after making provision for payment 
of fair wages to labour, a fair return on capital employed in the industry and 
reasonable reserves for the maintenance and expansion of the undertaking. 

For attaining these objectives, this Conference recommends : 


Settlement of disputes. That the fullest use should be made of statutory and 
other machinery for the resolution of industrial disputes in a just and peaceful 
manner ; where it does not exist, it should be created without delay. Such machinery 
should as far as possible be uniform throughout India. 


Determination of wages and conditions of labour, and remuneration of capital. 
The establishment ef machinery, central, regional and functional, for the study 
and determination of fair wages and conditions of labour, and fair remuneration 
for capital ; and methods for the association of labour in all matters concerning 
industrial production, such as the formation of central, regional and unit pro- 
duction committees. 


Works committees. The constitution in each industrial undertaking of works 
committees representing management and duly elected representatives of labour 
for the settlement of any dispute which may arise from day to day. 


Housing. That, as a first step towards improving the standard of living of 
workers, immediate attention should be devoted to the problem of housing indus- 
trial labour ; the cost of such housing should be shared in suitable proportions 
between the Government, employers and labour, the share of labour being given 
in the shape of a reasonable rent. 


Industrial truce. The principles enunciated above having been accepted, this 
Conference calls upon labour and management to agree to maintain industrial 
peace and to avert lockouts, strikes or slowing down of production during the 


next three years. 

The Conference invites labour and management to assist Government to secure, 
promote and guarantee such agreements between the parties as will usher in a 
period of contented and orderly advancement towards a co-operative common- 


wealth. 
OrHER RESOLUTIONS 


Other resolutions adopted by the Conference recommended 
effective steps for the healthy expansion of cottage and small-scale 
industries ; exemption of essential raw materials used in basic 
industries from sales tax ; the adoption of a uniform excise policy 
and the removal of inter-provincial restrictions on the movement 





1 Cf. above, p. 53. 
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of spirit used in industry ; the expansion of the alcohol industry, 
and the formation of adequate machinery for the collection and 
maintenance of accurate industrial statistics. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Conference was opened by the Industry and Supply Minister, 
Dr. 8S. P. Mookerjee, who stressed the importance of everyone in 
India—Government, industry, labour and the public—doing every- 
thing possible to speed up production to the maximum of India’s 
capacity and refusing to allow any party or other extraneous con- 
sideration to sabotage this great and united effort. 


The Minister reviewed the recent and disturbing fall in industrial production. 
In cotton textiles, for instance, production had fallen from about 4,800 million 
yards in 1945 to 3,800 million yards. In steel, the fall had been from 1,180,000 tons 
per year to 875,000. It was the same with cement, the monthly production of 
which had dropped from 160,000 to 120,000 tons. Of the many causes responsible 
for the fall in production, the most important was the unsatisfactory relations 
between labour and industry. 


Small-Scale Industries. 


Referring in this connection to the place of small-scale industries in the national 
economy of India, Dr. Mookerjee said that India was a land of villages and the 
Government must attach the greatest importance to the development of cottage 
and small-scale industries in order to ensure a balanced national economy. From 
their very nature, the development of these industries must remain the respon- 
sibility of the provincial and State Governments. But it would be the business of 
the Central Government to make continuous efforts to make these industries 
auxiliary to large-scale industries. Their healthy expansion depended on the 
provision of cheap electric power and raw materials at economic prices, the 
organised marketing of produce and the development of the latent skill in arts 
and crafts for which India was once famous. 


State Ownership and Management. 

Dr. Mookerjee felt that the State should take a major share in industrial 
planning, which involved a wise and co-ordinated investment of savings from 
national income in industrial undertakings with a view to increasing the contri- 
bution of industry to the national wealth at a definite rate. Private capital invested 
in organised industries in India did not exceed 2,500 million rupees in 1935 ; even 
under the stress of the war, the index of industrial activity in 1946 had increased 
by not more than 15 per cent. over the base year 1935. Such slow progress would 
not do in the future India and there was a case for the State ownership and 
management of enterprises. 


Steel and Engineering Planis. 

Dr. Mookerjee stated that the Government had decided that two new steel 
plants each of 500,000 tons capacity with possibility of expansion to a million tons 
should be set up under the State as early as possible. The Government were also 
considering the possibility of using the spare capacity for meeting the needs of 
industry of those ordnance factories which were remodelled and expanded beyond 
recognition during the war. 


INDUSTRIALISTS’ VIEWS 


Mr. G. D. Birla, speaking on behalf of the industrialists of India, 
said that the industrialists of India were agreeable to giving their 
whole-hearted support and co-operation to the Government in any 
plan that might be prepared for the betterment of the general masses. 
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Mr. Birla thought that in favourable circumstances, if everybody worked hard 
and 100 to 150 million rupees could be invested in suitable industries, the standard 
of living could be raised by at least 20 per cent. in the next five years. He stressed 
the difficulty of securing capital. At present, he said, it had become impossible 
either for the Government or for private enterprise to get money for the purpose 
of creating new industries. Savings had to be promoted and investment had to be 
encouraged. The first need was for the Government to lay down a definite policy 
on the question of nationalisation versus private enterprise. 


LaBourR VIEWS 


The views of Indian workers were expressed by Mr. Hariharnath 
Sastri, President of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, and 
Miss Maniben Kara, of the Indian Federation of Labour. 


Mr. Sastri pledged labour’s support for the Government’s plan for increased 
production. Miss Kara hoped that employers and the Government would do all 
in their power to see that strikes did not take place. She called for improvement 
of the conditions of the workers and for the setting up of machinery for the speedy 
settlement of all industrial disputes.’ 


MINERS’ WELFARE IN BOLIVIA 


An Act adopted by the National Congress of Bolivia on 11 
November 1947 and promulgated by the Executive Power on 21 No- 
vember 1947 provides for the first time in that country for a levy 
on tin exports. The purpose of the levy is to enable various measures 
of a social character to be undertaken for the benefit of mine workers. 


The Act lays down that a levy is to be made of one U.S. cent per pound of fine 
tin ore exported from the country whenever the selling price of tin is 77 U.S. cents 
or more per pound. The proceeds of the levy are to be used for the establishment 
of clinics, hospitals, rest camps, convalescent homes, sports fields, workers’ houses, 
orthopaedic appliances, etc. The levy will be administered by the Workers’ Insur- 
ance and Savings Fund, and plans are now being studied by the Fund for the 
most beneficial use of the 40,000,000 bolivianos which it is expected will be made 
available each year.? 

The Act also provides for a levy under the same conditions of one quarter of 
a U.S. cent per pound of fine tin ore for the engagement of foreign technicians and 
the purchase of scientific equipment for the use of the Engineering Faculties of 
Oruro and Potosi, the fund so created to be administered by the technical univer- 
sities of those cities. In addition, foreign currency up to 25 per cent. of the amount 
collected under the above provisions is to be made available by the Central Bank 
of Bolivia for purchases abroad.? 


WoORKERS’ WELFARE IN AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHMENT OF LABOUR ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


At a Conference of officials of the Commonwealth and State 
Labour Departments held in Melbourne in July 1947, it was decided 





1 Communication from the I.L.0. Branch Office, New Delhi. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 382. See also Labour Pro- 
blems in Bolivia ; Report of the Joint Bolivian-United States Labour Commission (1.L.0., Montreal, 
1943). 

* Information communicated by the I.L.O. correspondent in Bolivia. 
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that a Committee, to be known as the Departments of Labour 
Advisory Committee, should be set up for the purpose of keeping 
industrial welfare standards under constant review. 


The Committee, which is to consist of representatives of the Commonwealth 
and State Labour Departments, will meet at intervals not exceeding six months. 
The establishment of the Committee has been approved by the Ministers of Labour 
of the Commonwealth and of all the States.* 


Economic DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL WELFARE IN SURINAM 


A welfare fund has been established in Surinam to provide money 
for the promotion of economic development and the improvement 
of social conditions. 

The Netherlands Government contributes a total amount of 40 million guilders 
to be spent in five consecutive years beginning in 1947. The Governor of Surinam 
is the administrator of the Fund ; he is responsible to the Minister of Overseas 
Territories.” 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


WorKS COUNCILS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 2 


The Constituent Assembly of the Czechoslovak Republic adopted 
an Act on 20 March 1948 to amend the Decree issued by the President 
of the Republic on 24 October 1945 concerning works councils.‘ 
The new Act establishes a closer relationship between the trade 
union organisation and the bodies representing the workers in each 
undertaking, and alters the period of office of the workers’ represen- 
tatives. 


Under the new regulations, the bodies representing the workers in each estab- 
lishment are defined as follows : “ The representative body of the undertaking 
is the basic executive organ of the United Trade Union Organisation ”. 

On the basis of this definition, the United Trade Union Organisation is given 
certain functions which formerly belonged to the arbitration boards. In accordance 
with paragraph 3 of the new Act, for example, the power to dissolve works councils 
will reside with the United Trade Union Organisation, and under paragraph 4 the 
Organisation must give its agreement to the termination of a Council member's 
contract of employment or his transfer to a different establishment in the under- 
taking when decided on by unilateral action of the administration and opposed by 
the works council. Under paragraph 5 the right to dismiss a member of a works 
council, which hitherto was enjoyed by the arbitration board subject to certain 





* Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops of Victoria for the year ended 
31 December 1946 (Melbourne, Oct. 1947). 

* Gouvernmentsblad van Surinam, No. 152 of 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 75. 

*See I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1945, Cz. 1. 
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conditions, is now given unconditionally to the United Trade Union Organisation. 
The period of the representatives’ mandate is extended to two years. The 

extension will apply to the representative bodies at present in office ; the next 

elections to the works councils will not therefore be held until next year.* 


REGULATION OF TRADE UNIONS IN SARAWAK 


A Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance of 13 December 
1947 contains provisions on the establishment of trade unions in 
Sarawak and the rights of trade unions in the case of trade disputes. 


Freedom of Association. 

Membership of a trade union is lawful. Any association formed by workers or 
employers having one or more of the following objects is considered to be a trade 
union : the regulation of relations between workers and employers or between 
workers and workers or between employers and workers ; representation of either 
workers or employers in trade disputes ; the promotion or organisation or financing 
of strikes or lockouts in any trade or industry or the provision of pay or other 
benefits for its members during a strike. 


Membership. 

Members of the constabulary may not join any trade union. Government 
officers or servants are only entitled to join trade unions whose membership is 
confined to persons employed by or under the Government. 


Registration of Trade Unions. 

A labour organisation may not begin to operate until it has applied for regis- 
tration with the Registrar of Trade Unions appointed by the Governor. An occu- 
pational organisation will be registered only if seven or more members have sub* 
scribed their names to the rules of the union. To obtain registration, the trade 
union must present an application accompanied by the required documents. The 
Registrar can refuse to register the trade union for the following reasons : 

(a) If the applicants have not been duly authorised to apply for registration ; 

(b) If the purposes of the trade union are unlawful ; or 

(c) If the application is not in conformity with the provisions of the Trade 
Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance. 


In case of refusal the trade union may appeal to the Supreme Court, whose 
decision is final. Registered trade unions are given a certificate. 


Cancellation of Registration. 

The Registrar may cancel the registration of any trade union in the following 
circumstances : when the trade union itself requires the cancellation; when a 
certificate of registration has been obtained by fraud or mistake ; or when such 
trade union, after notice from the Registrar, has violated any of the provisions of 
the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance. Not less than two months’ notice 
shall be given by the Registrar before such cancellation has effect. An appeal 
against the decision may be taken to the Supreme Court. 


Amalgamation of Trade Unions. 

Any two or more registered trade unions may become amalgamated, provided 
that the votes of at least one half of the members of each or every such trade 
union are recorded and that at least 60 per cent. of the votes recorded are in favour 


of the proposal. 





.' Sbérka zdkonu a narizeni republiky Ceskoslovenské, 10 Apr. 1948. 
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Trade Disputes. 

A combination of two or more persons to perform any act in furtherance of a 
trade dispute is not punishable as conspiracy if such act committed by one person 
would not be punishable. To induce some other person to break a contract of 
employment in the furtherance of a dispute is not actionable. Intimidation or 
annoyance, however, is punishable. Peaceful picketing at or near a house or place, 
or peaceful persuasion of any person to work or to abstain from working, is not 
prohibited. + 


PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tue Last YEAR OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAGNER ACT 


The United States National Labor Relations Board has issued 
its twelfth annual report. The report covers the fiscal year ending 
30 June 1947, the last year of the operation of the Wagner Act. 
It also contains a summary of the activities of the Board from 5 July 
1935 to 21 August 1947, the period during which the Act was 
in force. 


The functioning of the National Labor Relations Board in the United States 
under the Wagner Act of 5 July 1935 * came to an end on 21 August 1947. The 
following day the Board entered upon its vastly increased domain of activity under 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947." Thus the year ending 30 June 
1947, one of unprecedented activity, was the last full year of operation under the 
Wagner Act. 

The Wagner Act, it is stated, was designed specifically to reduce industrial 

strife arising from disputes concerning union organisation and recognition ; it was 
not framed to deal with disputes arising from differences as to the substantive 
contents of labour agreements, such as wages, hours and working conditions. Its 
effectiveness has been demonstrated ; during 1946, a year characterised by a heavy 
strike wave, strife of the type that the Wagner Act was designed to mitigate con- 
stituted only a small proportion of the total strike activity. Strikes within the 
purview of the Act accounted for less than 12 per cent. of the workers involved in 
all 1946 strikes and represented about 15 per cent. of the total time lost in work 
stoppages. 
Under this Act the tasks of the Board have been of a dual nature : (1) remedying 
and eliminating employers’ unfair labour practices which impeded collective 
bargaining, and (2) providing the means whereby controversies as to the choice 
of bargaining representatives by employees could be resolved. During the fiscal 
year the Board received nearly 15,000 new cases, a number larger than that for 
any previous year. Of this number 4,232 were cases arising from charges filed by 
unions or employees alleging that employers had committed unfair labour prac- 
tices. Nearly two thirds of the charges alleged some act of illegal discrimination 
against employees or applicants for employment because of their union membership 
or activity. Approximately 32 per cent. of the charges alleged refusals by employers 
to bargain with representatives of their employees, and about 7 per cent. of the 
cases involved charges of sponsorship of “company unions” or other illicit assist- 
ance to labour organisations. Questions of representation were involved in 10,677 
cases instituted by petitions filed by unions or employers requesting Board action 
to determine whether or not workers wished to select representatives to engage in 
collective bargaining. The trend in recent years, the report states, has been towards 
a decrease in the percentage of unfair labour practice cases accompanied by an 
increase in the actual number of such cases, and an increase in the percentage 
and the volume of cases concerning the choice of representatives. 





2 Sarawak Government Gazette, 2 Jan. 1948. 

* Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1935, U.S.A. 1. 

* Cf. “ The United States Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 ”, by John E. LAWYER, 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947. For the full text of the Act, see I.L.0.: 
Legislative Series, 1947, U.S.A. 2. 
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Report for 1947. 


During the fiscal year the Board closed 14,456 cases, over 83 per cent. of which 
were closed by informal means. Of the closed cases 4,014 involved unfair labour 
practices and 10,442 were representation cases. Of the unfair labour practices, 
1,030 were closed through adjustment or compliance with formal recommendations 
or directives, and resulted in the reinstatement of over 4,000 illegally discharged 
workers, as well as 964 individuals who participated in strikes found to have been 
caused by unfair labour practices ; the distribution of more than one million dollars 
in back pay to 2,656 workers against whom illegal discrimination had been prac- 
tised ; the posting of notices by employers in 658 cases to advise their employees 
that they would refrain from committing certain unfair labour practices and would 
take the remedial action ordered by the Board; and the disestablishment of 
company-dominated unions in 36 cases. The remaining 2,984 cases were withdrawn 
by the parties or subsequently dismissed by the Board. Of the total 10,442 repre- 
sentation cases closed during this time 8,331 were adjusted without formal pro- 
ceedings. The Board conducted 6,920 elections to determine whether and by whom 
employees desired to be represented for the purposes of collective bargaining ; 
78 per cent. of the elections were by agreement of the parties and 22 per cent. 
were ordered by the Board. Nearly 1,000,000 persons were eligible to vote in Board 
elections and of this number 86 per cent. cast valid ballots ; 77 per cent. voted for 
a labour organisation while 23 per cent. voted against being represented by a 
collective bargaining agent. A collective bargaining representative was elected in 
75 per cent. of the 6,920 elections held, and rejected in the remainder. Affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor won certification in 2,196 elections ; affiliates 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations won 2,138 contests, unaffiliated unions 
won 860 contests ; no union won in 1,726 elections. 


Twelve-Year Summary. 
In its 12 years of operation from 5 July 1935 to 21 August 1947 the National 


Labor Relations Board received over 105,000 cases, 60,000 representation cases 
and 45,000 unfair labor practice cases. It disposed of 101,408 cases, 57,852 repre- 
sentation proceedings and 43,556 cases involving unfair labour practices. Over 
81 per cent. of all cases closed were disposed of without resort to formal Board 
action ; almost 91 per cent. of unfair labour practice cases were concluded by 
informal means and less than 26 per cent. of representation cases required formal 
treatment. 

The report states that in the twelve-year period before the amendment of the 
Act (excluding 1936, 1937 and part of 1938 for which data are unavailable), the 
Board effected the reinstatement of over 300,000 workers who were found to have 
suffered discrimination in violation of the Act. Nearly 41,000 workers received 
back pay totalling nearly $12,560,000. More than 1,700 company unions, found 
to be employer-controlled, were disestablished. More than 8,000 notices were 
posted by employers. Collective bargaining was begun as a result of Board action 
in over 5,000 unfair labour practice cases during the period that the Wagner Act 
was in effect. 

The Board conducted nearly 37,000 elections in the 12-year period, almost 
74 per cent. of them by consent. Labour organisations won in 30,110 instances, 
or over 81 per cent. of the total. Of the 9,131,659 workers eligible to participate 
in such elections and determinations, 7,677,135, or 84 per cent. of the total cast 
valid votes. This demonstrates, the report states, the high degree of employee 
interest in having an opportunity to select or reject a collective bargaining repre- 
sentative. 

During the twelve-year period 705 cases were decided by the United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeal and 59 by the United States Supreme Court. Orders of the Board 
were enforced in full or with modifications by the Circuit Courts in 85.8 per cent. 
of the cases, and in 91.5 per cent. of the cases in the Supreme Court.* 





1 Twelfth Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board for the Fiscal Year ended 
30 June 1947 (United States Government Printing Office, Washington). 
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ADVISORY COUNCILS IN THE IRANIAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Bodies known as advisory councils have been set up in the petro- 
leum undertakings of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company at Abadan. 


There are at present 32 such councils, which have the following principal duties : 


(1) Study of working conditions in the undertakings ; 

(2) Study of proposals and suggestions for improving relations between mana- 
gement and workers, whether put forward by the workers or by the Company ; 

(3) Strengthening existing links between workers and the Company, and pro- 
moting a spirit of co-operation. 


The Company is required to communicate to each advisory council : 


(1) The production report of the section with which the council is concerned, 
and a report on any new measures designed to improve conditions of work in the 
section ; 

(2) A report on the number of accidents occurring in the section concerned. 
This report is to include comparative tables showing the accident rates in other 
sections of the undertaking ; 

(3) A copy of all directives and instructions concerning the protection of 
machinery and tools or the output and productivity of labour ; 

(4) Information relating to labour questions such as overtime, annual leave, 
holidays and provision of transport for workers and employees, or measures for 
the protection of workers’ health, etc. ; 

(5) Memoranda designed to encourage workers to submit proposals and sugges- 
tions to the Company for the improvement of working conditions in the undertaking 
or of the workers’ conditions of living and employment. 


Each council will consist of a stated number of members, varying according 
to the size of the section concerned and representing both the Company and the 
workers. The Company’s representatives are not to exceed those of the workers 
in number. The workers’ representatives are to be freely elected by the workers ; 
they will serve for one year and will be re-eligible. Each council will be provided 
with a secretary and an interpreter. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN ITALY 


REORGANISATION OF PROVINCIAL LABOUR OFFICES 


Legislative Decree No. 381 of 15 April 1948, the object of which 
is to reorganise the central and branch services of the [talian Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare, sets out new regulations concerning 
the number and status of the personnel employed in the central 
and branch offices of the Ministry. 





* Weekly news bulletin published in Persian by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Abadan, 
21 Mar. 1948. 
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The most important effect of these regulations, which define the functions of 
the labour offices in relation to those of the previously existing services of the 
Ministry, is to settle the question of responsibility for the organisation of employment. 
The labour offices were set up in Italy by the Allied military authorities to 
take the place of the corporative organisations. Hitherto there has been no 
precise regulation of their functions as part of the administrative framework. 
The main difficulties in the way of any such regulation were, in particular, the 
need to avoid any overlapping with the inspection services, and the uncertain 
position as regards responsibility for the placement service. Placement has been 
organised by the labour offices as successors of the corporative organisations, but 
since the country returned to normal conditions at the end of hostilities this 
function has frequently been claimed by the free trade unions. 


Functions of Labour and Employment Offices. 


The Decree of 15 April authorises the establishment of “labour and employ- 
ment offices” in each provincial capital, with the following powers and duties : 
the collection of necessary data for the study of unemployment ; the placement 
of workers in any part of the Republic; the consideration of applications for 
emigration, the direction of migrants to assembly centres, and general assistance 
to migrant workers and their families ; conciliation procedure in industrial disputes ; 
and the application of statutory provisions relating to the furtherance of employ- 
ment. Labour and employment offices established in provincial capitals which 
are also regional capitals will be responsible for the co-ordination and supervision 
of other offices established in the region. 


Emigration Centres Established. 


The Decree also authorises the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to set 
up not more than five emigration centres for the assembly, accommodation, 
feeding and general assistance of workers and their families emigrating abroad 
or returning to Italy. The Minister of Labour is also authorised to set up branch 
sections of the labour and employment offices, up to a number not exceeding 200, 
and may furthermore assign duties similar to those of the offices and branch 
sections, in localities where these do not exist, to agents of the Agricultural Workers 
and Combined Agricultural Contributions Registration Service ', who in this case 
will receive additional remuneration. In special cases, and in localities where even 
the last-mentioned agents do not exist, the functions of the labour offices and 
sections may be temporarily assigned to other persons.* 


REGISTRATION OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN BRAZIL 


Measures for the registration of unemployed workers in Brazil 
and their placement in new employment were enacted by Decree 
No. 24261 of 29 December 1947. 


The National Department of Labour in the Federal District, and the Regional 
Offices of the Ministry of Labour in the various States, being for this purpose 
subordinated to the National Department of Labour, are required to study the 
problem of unemployment and make efforts towards its solution along lines consis- 
tent with the demands of the national economy. Offices will be established for 
the registration of unemployed workers, where persons seeking employment will, 
after registration, be given a medical examination and selection tests. They will 





1 This Registration Service came into being as a result of the post-liberation reorganisation 
of the branch services of the corporative associations set up under Decree No. 1949 of 24 Sept. 
1940 ( Gazzetta Ufficiale, No. 34, 8 Feb. 1941) to establish the liabilities of employers as regards 
the number of workers employed in each agricultural undertaking, and to determine the contribu- 
tions payable for social insurance, sickness benefit and family allowances, together with payments 
due in respect of compulsory contributions to occupational organisations, both on the employer's 
own behalf and on behalf of the workers employed. 

* Gazzetta Ufficiale, No. 106, 7 May 1948. 
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be placed in employment according to their priority of registration, account being 
taken of the locality in which they reside. A worker may be given employment 
in an undertaking situated elsewhere, subject to travel expenses being paid by the 
undertaking concerned, together with board and lodging for an initial period. 

The above authorities responsible for implementing these measures may call 
on the assistance of other official services or autonomous institutions. 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


ACTIVITIES DURING 1947 


During 1947, the National Employment Service of Canada made 
fewer placements than in 1946 but the placements made 
were more diverse in character. The activities of the Service 
during 1947 included the promotion of geographical mobility to 
relieve unemployment in particular areas, the expansion of youth 
guidance and placement services and of selective placement for 
handicapped workers, an effort to break down discrimination against 
older workers, and organised special assistance to meet seasonal 
labour requirements in agriculture. 


Placements during 1948. 

The volume of placement work of the Employment Service in 1947 fell consider- 
ably below that for 1946. The number of persons registered for work was 17 per 
cent. lower, the number of vacancies notified was 19 per cent. lower, and the 
number of placements made was 10 per cent. lower. 

The decline in activity reflected the removal of controls of employment, which 
placed the work of the Service almost entirely on a voluntary basis. Moreover, 
it also reflected the change in economic conditions. In 1946, many hundreds 
of thousands of ex-service personnel and war workers had to find their way back 
into peacetime economic life, and most of this employment market activity was 
completed by 1947. 

The placements made during 1947 were more diverse in character than those 
of 1946, indicating a growth in the industrial and occupational coverage of the 
employment market by the Employment Service. 


Geographical Mobility. 

Late in 1946, provision was made by the Dominion Government to pay the 
transport expenses of unemployed persons willing to migrate to gainful employ- 
ment in other parts of the country. The scheme was designed to meet an increasing 
problem of unemployment in Nova Scotia. The transfers were carried out by the 
Employment Service. By the end of 1947, some 2,600 Nova Scotia workers had 
been moved to employment under the arrangements. It is noted that by facilitating 
a fuller exchange of employment information, the organised programme of assist- 
ance to unemployed persons promoted a higher degree of spontaneous movement 
of workers, helping to relieve unemployment in the Maritime Provinces still further. 
During the year, unplaced applicants for work dropped by 50 per cent. in the New 
Glasgow area and by 9 per cent. in the Sydney area. These districts are the two 
main centres of unemployment. 


Older Workers. 

During 1947, the Employment Service organised a special campaign to expand 
employment opportunities for older workers and to prevent unjust discrimination 
against them in employers’ hiring policies. The campaign was reported to be 





* Communication from the Brazilian Government. 
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relatively successful. On 30 October 1947, there were 10,000 fewer unplaced 
workers over 45 than at the same time in 1946. However, the proportion of older 
unemployed workers to other unemployed workers was about the same—29 per 
cent. Discrimination against the older applicants for employment is considered 
to be decreasing, though it still persists. 


Youth Guidance and Placement. 

The Special Placement Sections of the Employment Service (the sections 
responsible, among other things, for the vocational guidance and placement of 
young workers) worked more closely with one another and with the schools 
during 1947. Employment officers addressed schools on the youth services of the 
Employment Service and also made special arrangements for registration of the 
graduating students in a number of localities. 

The Toronto Youth Centre completed its first full year of operation in 1947. 
Approximately 16,000 young persons registered for employment and received 
guidance at the Centre during the year. The Centre also made 9,000 placements 
over that period. 


Placement of Handicapped Workers. 

Placements of handicapped workers totalled 15,000 in 1947 as against 14,000 
in 1946. The increase, due in large part to the improved placement techniques of 
the placement officials, was particularly notable in view of the fact that total 
placements of all applicants were 90,000 fewer than in 1946. 


Seasonal Agricultural Requirements. 

The Employment Service has developed an organised programme of group 
labour transference to meet seasonal requirements for agricultural workers. During 
1947, some 20,000 persons were transferred to various seasonal jobs in agriculture. 
Of these, 2,500 were within a single province, 5,000 between provinces and 12,500 
between Canada and the United States. The cost of transport in these transfers 
is usually borne by the public authorities ; in the case of inter-provincial transfers, 
it is divided between the Dominion and provincial Governments. 


Placement of Executive and Professional Workers and of University Students. 

Placements throughout the Executive and Professional Division of the Employ- 
ment Service, for persons in the higher income category or with specified profes- 
sional skills or training, totalled 3,200 during the year. 

Summer placements for university students were handled through special 
efforts of the Executive and Professional Offices of the Employment Service, in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Technical Personnel. It is noted that the majority 
of the students were placed in summer employment, although many were unable 
to find jobs suitable to their training. 


Clearance Machinery of the Employment Service. 

Greater use was made of the clearance facilities of the Employment Service 
during 1947. The number of persons transferred to employment outside the local 
office areas in which they were registered increased from 31,000 in 1946 to 41,000 
in 1947, but the latter figure included migration to the United States, which had 
been excluded in the previous year." 


OccUPATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Department of Labour includes an Occupational Research 
Division of the Research and Statistics Branch. The activities of 
the Division are described below. 


The Division was set up in 1943 to meet a war need. The employment service 
facilities (Selective Service) were hard pressed to meet wartime labour require- 





1 Communication from the Canadian Department of Labour. 
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ments efficiently and there was a need for considerable occupational and geo- 
graphical movement of workers. Occupational terminology differed so much that 
it was difficult to effect the placements required. The Occupational Research 
Division was asked to prepare a coded dictionary of the occupations useful in the 
placement work of the Selective Service and also to set up a statistical reporting 
system on vacancies and placements by occupations. In October 1946, the Division 
issued a new occupational code and a revised statistical reporting form for use 
in National Employment Service offices. These provided for more detailed 
occupational breakdowns at the local office level. 

The Division also prepares occupational wage reporting schedules. These 
include not only a list of the main jobs in an industry but also a definition of each 
job title for the purpose of identifying the job and standardising occupational 
terminology among employers reporting wage rates to the Labour Department. 

The Division issues a number of publications designed to facilitate the 
re-employment of ex-service personnel. Army Employment—Civilian Jobs: 
A Guide to Civilian Occupations related to Army Employment describes some 260 
Army trades and occupations. Each description is supplemented with an indication 
of some 20 civilian occupations related to the Army trade or occupation. Occup- 
ational Outlines describes 240 separate occupations, including information on 
special skills or knowledge required, conditions of entry, promotion, remuneration, 
etc. The Research and Statistics Branch of the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
in co-operation with the Employment Service, has made a survey of some 50 critical 
occupations in which there are (a) many vacancies but few applicants ; or (b) 
few vacancies but many applicants, or (c) uncertain employment opportunities. 
These are published in “ Occupational Outlook Bulletins”. The Bulletins are 
supplemented by “ Occupational Monographs”, which are more detailed and 
comprehensive. This work has now been transferred to the Department of Labour. 

At a meeting of the Advisory Board on Vocational Training on 20 October 
1947 the importance of expanding the programme of occupational research mono- 
graphs was stressed, particularly because of its importance for vocational guidance 
and training activities. 

Finally, the Occupational Research Division is building up, in co-operation 
with the Department of Labour library, a collection of occupational materials 
useful for analysis of occupations and of employment opportunities. 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION IN HUNGARY 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Hungarian Trade Union Council, which is responsible for 
the placing of industrial and non-manual workers, has published 
a statement of employment and unemployment during 1946 and 
the first half of 1947. 


This shows that the monthly numbers of job vacancies rose from an average 
of 23,260 in 1946 to 33,366 in March 1947 and 38,756 in June 1947 ; the corres- 
ponding numbers of persons requiring employment were 43,361 (average) in 1946, 
105,141 in March 1947 and 122,711 in June 1947. The number of placements 
effected monthly by the Council was 19,923 on the average in 1946, 32,068 in March 
1947 and 87,586 in June 1947. The number of registered unemployed throughout 
the country was 22,266 in 1946, 71,026 in March 1947 and 81,584 in June 1947. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND PLACING IN AGRICULTURE 


In spite of the achievements of the National Federation of Agri- 
cultural Workers and Smallholders in placing agricultural workers, 
unemployment in agriculture remains serious. 





1 Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp. 17-20. 
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The placing of agricultural workers was entrusted by Ordinance No. 100,800/1945 
to the National Federation of Agricultural Workers and Smallholders. The work 
of this organisation was hampered at the outset by various practical difficulties ; 
for instance, its placement work was often first of all in the hands of employees 
without the appropriate experience, and it was consequently obliged to replace 
them by others ; furthermore, the exact definition of the area to be covered by 
each employment office involved numerous changes. 

Nevertheless, the Federation has achieved a great deal in this field. During 
1946, its offices found employment for 181,964 men, 41,762 women and 18,249 
juveniles, or 241,975 persons in all. They also helped in the peaceful settlement 
of 21,944 disputes. 

There are in Hungary 1,112 local and 26 county employment offices for agri- 
culture. War damage, the droughts which have recurred for several years, and to 
some extent the agrarian reform have unfavourably affected the employment 
situation, since a large part of the agricultural population can find work during 
part of the year only or not at all. 

Although the data regarding unemployment in agriculture are incomplete, the 
following numbers of unemployed persons in certain months of 1947 may be of 
interest : October 1946, 39,500 ; January, 61,884; April, 84,852; July, 39,609 ; 
September, 96,316. 

As this unemployment is of a chronic character, for which even a perfectly 
functioning employment service provides no remedy, the Hungarian Government 
has decided to conclude a migration agreement with Sweden for the transfer of 
500 agricultural workers to that country. 

Furthermore, in order to permit the employment of a large number of persons 
in agriculture, two Ordinances (Nos. 171,200/1947 and 171,201/1947) severely 
restrict the use of mechanical harvesters, which is authorised in exceptional cases 


only. 
Pusiic Works 


In order to counteract temporary unemployment, the Ministry 
of Construction and Public Works was authorised to organise public 
works, in collaboration with the Planning Office, during the months 
of December 1947 and January and February 1948. 


According to this measure, persons employed on these works are subject to 
the terms of the collective agreements concluded by the National Federation of 
Agricultural Workers and Smallholders, but with certain reservations. For 
instance, the worker is entitled to terminate his contract if the competent employ- 
ment office finds him a job in his own occupation or other suitable employment. 
The Ordinance fixes wage rates, determines the worker’s rights with regard to 
social insurance, and specifies an order of priority for hiring. 

Apart from public works—on which about 25,000 persons were employed in 
October 1947—other action has been taken to reduce unemployment. In the 
State coalmines, hours of work have been reduced from 48 to 40 in the week, and 
it is hoped that this will lead to a rise in productivity and also enable 10,000 addi- 
tional young workers to be taken on. Secondly, the State Forests Administration 
has asked for 15,000 workers for the tree nurseries, 25,000 labourers for reafforest- 
ation, 11,000 persons for felling and 3,000 for the transport of felled lumber. 


DIRECTION OF LABOUR 
In order to ensure that the railways may continue to operate 


in case of snow storms, an Ordinance issued on 6 December 1947 # 
—as part of the compulsory labour scheme introduced after the 





2 Ordinance No. 13,860/1947, Magyar Kézlény, 27 Nov. 1947. 
* Ordinance No. 35,610/1947, idem, 6 Dec. 1947. 
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war '—provided for the mass direction of labour for snow clearance 
until 31 March 1948. 


At the request of the appropriate State railway offices, the local authorities 
were required to call up the persons in question by means of posters indicating 
the groups affected, the place of work, its probable duration and the conditions of 
employment. The remuneration of workers in these circumstances was to be in 
accordance with the rates stipulated in their own collective agreements, but not 
inferior to those paid to other persons employed on similar work by the railways. 
Application was supervised by the local officers of the Ministry of Construction 
and Public Works.? 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN INDIA 


The number of Government employees in India has been consider- 
ably reduced. A conference of the Labour Ministers of the provinces 
and important States held in May 1948 recommended that the 
employment service should be made permanent.* 


Retrenchment of Government Employees. 


Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Finance Minister of the Government of India, 
stated in the Indian Legislature on 1 March 1948 that the Government had re- 
trenched over 60,000 employees who had been recruited in connection with wartime 
activities, and that the recently constituted Economy Committee had been 
requested to scrutinise the matter further and to make suitable recommendations. 
The number of gazetted and non-gazetted officers, respectively, retrenched by 
different departments is as follows: Ministry of Finance, 18 and 152; Military 
Accounts Committee, 67 and 9,935 ; Ministry of Labour, 358 and 29,140 ; Ministry 
of Industry and Supply, 1,361 and 27,510 ; and Ministry of Commerce, 21 and 167.‘ 

The All-India Central Government Employees’ Conference, which was held in 
New Delhi on 21-22 March 1948, adopted a resolution requesting the Government 
not to dismiss any temporary employees until a suitable alternative employment 
is found for them and to postpone the recruitment of new staff until temporary 
personnel are absorbed into permanent service.® 


Employment Service. 

A conference of the Labour Ministers of the Governments of provinces and 
important States, which met at New Delhi on 3-4 May 1948, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, the Minister of Labour of the Governmer.t of India, recom- 
mended, among other things, that employment should be included as a concurrent 
subject ®* in the new Constitution. It also recommended that the employment 
service should be made permanent and its administration should be transferred to 
the provinces as early as possible, although the Government of India should con- 
tinue to co-ordinate its activities.’ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, p. 494. 

* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent, Budapest. 

* For the most recent note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, 
Apr. 1948, p. 376. 

* The Hindu (Madras), 2 Mar. 1948. 

5 The Statesman (Calcutta), 21 and 22 Mar. 1948. 

* Concurrent subjects are dealt with both by the Central and the provincial Governments. 
It might be mentioned in this connection that the following subjects are included in the list of 
concurrent subjects in the Draft Constitution of India: vagrancy (nomadic and migratory tribes) ; 
welfare of labour (conditions of labour; provident funds ; employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation ; health insurance, including invalidity pensions ; old-age pensions) ; unemploy- 
ment and social insurance; trade unions (industrial and labour disputes) (GOVERNMENT OF 
Inp1A, Drajt Constitution of India, pp. 199-201). 

7 OFFICE OF THE HiGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA, LONDON : India News, Vol. VIII, No. 48, 
4 May 1948. 
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EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 
AND BURMA 


The Government of the United States, in accordance with the 
United States Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended on 1 
August 19461, has signed agreements with the Governments of 
China and Burma for exchanges of students between the United 
States and these two countries.? 


AGREEMENT WITH CHINA 


The agreement with China was signed at Nanking on 10 Novem- 
ber 1947. 


The agreement provides for the establishment of the United States Educational 
Foundation in China to facilitate the administration of the programme of educa- 
tional exchanges authorised by the Surplus Property Act. The management and 
direction of the affairs of the Foundation are vested in a board of directors consisting 
of five members, as follows : the principal officer in charge of the United States 
diplomatic mission in China, chairman ; two members of the Embassy staff ; and 
two citizens of the United States, representing American business and educational 
interests in China. The Chinese Government may appoint not more than five 
advisers to the board. 

As to the financing of the Foundation, the agreement requires the Government 
of China to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States an amount of Chinese 
national currency equivalent to $250,000 (U.S.) before 10 December 1947, and 
thereafter, commencing with 1 January 1948, during each calendar year, amounts 
not exceeding $1,000,000 until a total of $20,000,000 has been deposited. The 
first payment of $250,000 is to be considered as part of the deposit for the calendar 
year 1948. 

The fund will be used for the financing of transport, tuition, maintenance and 
other expenses incident to the scholastic activities of the United States students 
in China and of the Chinese students in the United States. 


AGREEMENT WITH BuRMA 


The agreement with Burma was signed at Rangoon on 22 Decem- 
ber 1947. 


The agreement provides for the establishment of the United States Educational 
Foundation in Burma to facilitate the administration of the programme of educ- 
ational exchanges authorised by the Surplus Property Act. The management and 
direction of the affairs of the Foundation are vested in a board of directors, consist- 
ing of eight members, as follows : the Chief Public Affairs Officer of the United 
States diplomatic mission, chairman ; two other members of the Embassy staff ; 
two citizens of the United States, who may be representatives of American business, 
professional or educational interests in Burma, or members of the staff of the 
United States diplomatic mission; and three citizens of Burma, representing, 
respectively, the University of Rangoon, the Ministry of Education of the Govern- 
ment of Burma, and unofficial Burmese educational activities. 





+ The Act provides that the Secretary of State of the United States may enter into an agree- 
ment with any foreign Government for the use of any funds of the latter, acquired as a result 
of surplus property disposals, for certain educational activities. 

* The Government of the United States is negotiating agreements for a broad programme 
of long-range educational exchanges with other countries such as Australia, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Hungary, Iran, the Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, Norway, Poland, 
Siam, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 
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As to the financing of the Foundation, the agreement requires the Government 
of Burma to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States an amount of its 
currency equivalent to $200,000 (U.S.) before 22 January 1948, and a further 
amount of $200,000 on 1 January 1949 and at the beginning of every year there- 
after until a total of $3,000,000 has been deposited." 

The fund will be used for the financing of transport, tuition, maintenance and 
other expenses incident to scholastic activities of the United States students in 
Burma and of the Burmese students in the United States.* 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION CONGRESS IN BELGIUM 





A National Congress on Technical Education took place at 
Brussels on 31 March 1948. It was attended by leaders of the organis- 
ations which administer technical schools and by representatives 
of the trade unions and the Belgian Industrial Federation. 


The Belgian Government had for some time been considering a reform of 
technical education *, and its proposals had roused a great deal of interest as 
well as some criticism. The groups concerned therefore decided to hold a Con- 
gress at which views could be compared and solutions put forward. 

Resolutions on various aspects of technical education were submitted and 
adopted. In a general resolution the Congress declared itself in favour of encouraging 
and developing technical education so that it might play its due part—a most 
important one—in the growth of the country’s economy. Among particular 
questions covered, there was a resolution on the proper relations between technical 
and general education. Here the Congress felt that, as technical education must 
adapt itself constantly to the needs of each occupation, which vary with 
technical progress, and must also have regard to regional requirements, it ought 
to be organised on a strictly independent basis and not attached to general 


education. 


Representation of Interested Parties. 


Direct representation for the organisations and parties most closely concerned 
was also the subject of discussion. As pointed out by the representative of the 
General Federation of Belgian Workers, the trade union movement insists that the 
organisations representing labour must be able to take part in the work of govern- 
mental agencies concerned with technical education and apprenticeship. The 
Congress adopted a resolution accordingly ; in view of the great importance of 
vocational training for employers and workers generally, it states as a principle 
that “ the representative institutions of employers and workers and the organising 
authorities and managements of the chief technical schools should take a direct 
part in the work of the councils established by the Government to examine all 
problems raised by the reform of any branch of technical education, as well as 
by pre-occupational training and the organisation of apprenticeship ”. 


Role of the State. 


The Congress also examined the function of the State in the organisation of 
technical education. In the opinion of most speakers, the State should restrict 
itself to work of co-ordination and standardisation in general fields (indication 
of principles, methods, general policy, conditions of entry, basic instructional 
standards for the higher classes). This opinion was expressed by the Congress as a 








1 The Government of the United States intends to request the Government of Burma to 
provide, by amendment of the present agreement, additional deposits so as to increase the total 
to a minimum of $4,000,000 (U.S.). 

* U.S.A. House of Representatives 80th Congress, 2nd Session, Document No. 562: Report 
on the Operations of the Department of State. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 328. 
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whole in a resolution describing the essential function of the State as that of “ sup- 
porting technical education, giving advice in its regard, exercising a benevolent 
and understanding supervision over it, but not that of replacing the organising 
authorities in its direction”. Nevertheless, as organisers of technical education 
cannot meet all the expenses incurred by a satisfactory operation of their schools, 
the Congress considered that the State should give them general support by means 
of subsidies. Two specific recommendations were made. One calls for simplifi- 
cation of the formalities governing grants of State subsidies, so that rapid effect 
can be given to undoubtedly justified applications. The other relates to the remuner- 
ation and other benefits of the staffs of technical schools ; these should be such 
that high-grade personnel can be recruited, nor should there be any reduction 
when the teacher, whether in charge of day or of evening classes, has other paid 
employment. 


Equipment. 

Yet another resolution calls attention to the importance of having laboratory 
and workshop material, both adequate for instructional purposes and in line with 
scientific and technical progress ; it notes that manufacturers are prepared to help, 
through their organisations, in providing the technical schools with instructional 
material. 


Technical School Certificates. 


The Congress next discussed the recognition of technical school certificate. 
It was felt that if the real value of the certificates could be more generally recognised’ 
this would attract juveniles more towards the schools. It is suggested in a resolution 
that the authorities should give effect to this recognition by making technical 
posts in the civil service accessible to holders of the certificates and by determin- 
ing appropriate rates of pay. 


Reform of Industrial and Commercial Training. 


Training for certain occupations, more particularly skilled industrial employ- 
ment and handicrafts on the one hand and commerce on the other, was also dis- 
cussed. The Congress considered that this training should be reformed in accord- 
ance with the principles regarding technical education in general which have 
already been indicated. Resolutions adopted on the subject state that the reform 
in the skilled trades should have the direct collaboration of manufacturers and 
craftsmen, whereas with regard to commercial schools the requirements of business 
life should be borne in mind. 


Guidance of Young Persons. 


Another resolution relates to the guidance of young persons towards technical 
education by means of advice given to them and their parents on the importance 
and advantages of the careers to which this education leads. Another in the same 
field concerns vocational guidance and pre-apprenticeship classes at schools ; 
these should form part of the curriculum of technical education. 


Apprenticeship. 

As regards apprenticeship, the Congress recognised that many trades must be 
learnt on the job and expressed the view that such apprenticeship should be 
organised on a legislative basis in accordance with standards determined in advance ; 
representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organisations and specialists in 
technical education should help to determine these standards ; and the apprentice- 
ship courses should, where appropriate, be combined with supplementary occup- 
ational classes given either in school or in the factory. 


Council for Technical Education. 


Lastly, in order that its constructive work may be placed on a permanent 
basis and that the reforms for which it asks may be put into full effect, the Congress 
decided to establish a council for technical education with the co-operation of 
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the representative organisations of employers and workers and the organising 
agencies and managements of technical schools, whether official or non-official 
(provincial, municipal or dependent on the Catholic Federation for Technical 


Education).* 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN HUNGARY 


Two Ordinances issued in 1947 by the Hungarian Government 
provide for the establishment of a State Technical High School for 
workers already in industrial employment, and for technical second- 
ary schools of a new type. An Ordinance was issued by the Ministry 
of Industry in February 1948 to regulate the training of drillers in 
the petroleum industry. 


HIGHER VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


An Ordinance of 25 November 1947 is to facilitate the access 
of workers in Hungary to higher vocational education. The State 
Technical High School will be composed, at the outset, of five 
sections: technology of metals; the use of motive power; radio 
and telephones ; textile mechanics ; and the chemistry of textiles. 


The course of study will be six half-yearly terms, except for the chemistry of 
textiles, where it will extend over seven terms. Candidates may not enter the 
school until they have completed a preliminary course of two terms ; but the entrance 
board may authorise exceptions in cases meriting special treatment. 

Persons over 20 years of age with five years’ practical experience in their trade 
may be admitted to the first term provided they pass the entrance examination 
at the close of the preparatory course. In the case of persons who hold a matri- 
culation diploma or have graduated from a medium-grade technical school, the 
period of occupational experience will be reduced to two years ; for ex-pupils of 
lower grade technical schools it will be three years. Apprenticeship will be taken 
into account in calculating this period. Students of the High School will be expected 
to continue to work in their trades during study, but exceptions may be made 
where there is very good reason. 

Persons who receive the School’s diploma will be placed, in their occupation, 
on a footing of equality with persons holding degrees in engineering. They may 
also continue their studies at the Polytechnic School under conditions to be defined 
by the Minister of Public Education.* 


TECHNICAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An Ordinance of 18 July 1947 established in Hungary a new type 
of vocational school known as the technical secondary school. 
This is to take the place of the various institutions for secondary 
vocational education which have hitherto existed. 


The new schools are open to boys and girls without distinction, but the Minister 
for Industry may authorise the establishment of special classes for girls only. The 
course of study will be four years. Each such school must be provided with a 
workplace enabling practical instruction to be given ; this may be a laboratory, a 
workshop or, in appropriate cases, a factory. 





1 Le Peuple, 1, 2 and 13 Apr. 1948; C.S.C. (monthly bulletin of the Belgian Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions), No. 3, Mar. 1948. 
* Ordinance No. 14,010/1947, Magyar Kézlény, 28 Nov. 1947. 
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Children who have completed the eight-year course at a “ general school ”, or 
—transitionally—the four-year secondary school course, may be admitted to the 
first class of the new school, provided they have not completed their 18th year. 
They must pass a medical test of fitness and show during a six months’ practical 
spell in the school workshop that they have the necessary aptitude for the trade 
chosen. 

The Minister for Industry will arrange for the establishment, at these schools, 
of special classes for adults. Persons over 18 years of age may be admitted to 
these classes if they succeed in the above-mentioned aptitude test or pass an 
entrance examination as prescribed by the Minister. In either case, the candidate 
must have had at least three years’ practical experience and produce an employer’s 
certificate showing that he has employment when entering his name for the school. 

Every student who successfully completes the fourth year at the technical 
secondary school may take the final examination. This will be prescribed by the 
Minister for Industry, and will include oral and practical tests. Each student who 
passes it will receive a “ secondary technical school certificate ”, holders of which 
may require issue by the authorities of a work book carrying with it the right to 
engage in the appropriate trade ; they will be entitled also, after a year’s practical 
experience in this trade, to take a special examination for the title of master. 

Any student who has passed the final examination may also, if he desires, take 
a special matriculation examination including a written as well as an oral test. 
Successful candidates will receive a “technical secondary school matriculation 
diploma ” qualifying for all employments in which matriculation is required ; they 
may also continue their studies in a technical high school or polytechnical school 
or at the College of Agricultural Sciences. They will also be authorised to use an 
appropriate title. 

The Ordinance provides further that a senior section, known as an industrial 
high school, may be attached to any technical secondary school ; this will complete 
the vocational training of the secondary students. The course here will be of 
one or two years’ duration ; students who complete it will be authorised to-carry 
on their trade even if they have not passed the master’s examination, and to 
use a title indicating the grade of school attended. 

Lastly, it is provided that the existing industrial schools will be gradually 
abolished, starting in the school year 1947-1948. 


TRAINING OF DRILLERS FOR THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


With a view to increasing the productivity of workers and ensur- 
ing greater safety in the petroleum industry in Hungary, the Ministry 
of Industry issued on 28 February 1948 an Ordinance concerning the 
training of qualified drillers.” 


Under this Ordinance, no worker will be permitted to undertake employment as 
a driller in the petroleum and natural gas industry unless he has successfully followed 
a course of technical training organised by an authorised undertaking, or 
has within a specified period given evidence of possessing the necessary qualifi- 
cations. Authorisation to hold such courses will only be given to undertakings in 
which operations are directly supervised by a certificated mining engineer ; further- 
more, the size of the undertaking must be such as to make it suitable for the prac- 
tical training of drillers. The head of any undertaking engaged in the extraction 
of petroleum and natural gas in which it is intended to hold such a course is to 
inform the Mines Inspectorate of the opening date, together with the names and 
service records of the driller’s assistants accepted for the course. 

The course of technical training is to include not less than 30 hours of theoretical 
instruction divided into 15 lessons, the instruction being given under the super- 
vision of a certificated mining engineer in accordance with the manual and study- 
plan approved by the Minister of Industry. The Mines Inspectorate is to ensure 





+ Ordinance No. 13,970/1947, Magyar Kozlény, 5 Dec. 1947. 
* Ordinance No. 8,800/1948, idem, 13 Mar. 1948. 
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that the course fulfils the prescribed conditions, and is empowered to suspend the 
course if this is not the case. 

To be eligible for such courses a worker must have been employed on appro- 
priate duties for not less than 300 working days in an unskilled capacity, and an 
equal number of days as driller’s assistant ; and he must have acquired the necessary 
experience and received the prescribed instruction regarding the prevention of 
accidents. So that the period of employment may be checked, undertakings are 
to keep a monthly record of the days worked by each employee, and if the worker 
is transferred to another undertaking, he is to be given a certificate showing the 
number of working days standing to his credit. 

An undertaking which proposes to hold a course of instruction for drillers is 
to advise the driller’s assistants employed by the undertaking, and must, not less 
than fifteen days before the opening of the course, give any applicant who is not 
accepted a notification in writing stating the reasons for his rejection. The worker 
concerned may appeal to the Directorate of Mines within the eight days following, 
and the latter is to inform him of its decision as soon as is possible. 

At the end of the course, candidates will be examined by a jury presided over 
by a representative of the Mines Inspectorate and consisting of the head of the 
undertaking and the engineer-instructors who took part in the course. The deci- 
sions of the jury will be taken by majority vote. Unsuccessful candidates may 
apply to be enrolled for another course on three successive occasions, after a further 
year’s service in each case, but may only make a fourth attempt by special permis- 
sion of the Minister of Industry. 

Workers who have successfully passed the examination are given a certificate 
to this effect. Similar certificates will be issued within one year from the date of 
the Order to all workers who are already recognised as possessing the necessary 
qualifications. 

Workers who have been employed on appropriate duties for 300 working days 
may be promoted to the grade of driller’s assistant as and when vacancies occur 
in the undertaking, and may be given a certificate to this effect. 

Persons under 18 years of age may not be employed as drillers, but except for 
this provision no age-limit is established for admission to the grade of qualified 


driller. 
The holding of a qualified driller’s certificate does not entitle the worker to be 


employed solely in this capacity.* 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


TRAINING OF INDIAN MERCHANT NAvy OFFICERS 


Developments in the provision of training facilities for officers 
of the mercantile marine have recently been reported from India. 


The Maritime Union of India, which is now in the eighth year of its existence 
and groups some 90 per cent. of the officers in the Indian Mercantile Marine, has 
long recognised the need for training facilities for merchant officers. During 1947 
it decided to assist a few of its members to prepare for their Board of Trade examin- 
ations, and in October of that year it established a regular Nautical School in 
Bombay. The resources of the Maritime Union necessarily limited the scope of its 
activies in this direction, but at least it had made a beginning. At the outset 
instruction was given only to deck officers, but during 1948 it is hoped to arrange 
classes for engineer officers also. 

The Union received contributions of equipment, such as station pointers, 
charts, almanacs and tide tables, parallel rulers and sextants from various sources. 
The instructors were officials of the Union, working voluntarily in the early morning 
and in the evening. 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Budapest. 
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The Maritime Union Nautical School has now merged with the Premier School 
of Navigation to form the School of Navigation and Marine Engineering, using 
the premises of the Merchant Navy Officers’ Club, Bombay, for its classes. 

The Maritime Union Technical Advisory Committee has submitted a new and 
broader scheme for the training of seafarers in general to the Ministries of Commerce 
of the Governments of India and Pakistan and has prepared a syllabus of training 
for use on cadet ships. The Union hopes to make arrangements for the advanced 
training of senior officers through organisations in other countries.* 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN MADRAS 


The Government of Madras has taken further steps for the 
promotion of technical training in the Province.? 


It was reported in February that the Madras Advisory Board for Technical 
Education, which was appointed in 1947 and consisted of 27 members including 
both official and non-official, recently held its first meeting at Madras under the 
chairmanship of the provincial Minister of Education. The main function of the 
Board is to examine the existing facilities for technical education in the Province 
and to recommend measures for their reorganisation on a more efficient, modern 
and properly co-ordinated basis. 

The Board was primarily engaged in the determination of the provincial require- 
ments for technical personnel of various types, and the actual number under 
training in the different technical institutions of the Province. It was estimated 
that over 2,500 graduates in engineering would be required within the next five 
years for the post-war development of industries, roads, irrigation and hydro- 
electric power. An increasing number of graduates would also be required for the 
development of agriculture and forestry. 

A previous advisory board had recommended, among other things, the opening 
of three more engineering colleges, one more agricultural college, six more poly- 
technical schools and 15 regional industrial schools. It had also suggested the 
enactment of an apprenticeship Act requiring the employers to take apprentices 
under a Government-regulated scheme. 

In pursuance of these recommendations, the Government has started four 
engineering colleges, one agricultural college and six polytechnical schools. A 
number of wartime technical training centres were converted into industrial 
schools. The Government also drafted an apprenticeship Bill and referred it to the 


Advisory Board.* 


TRAINING OF SEAFARERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Training Division of the United States Maritime Commission 
has announced that its programme for the next two fiscal years 
anticipates the graduation of 350 third officers from the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps annually, and a total of 300 
third officers from the four State Maritime Academies annually. 


This programme is based upon estimates for a fleet of 1,044 ships, requiring 
60,584 officers and men. Time spent ashore will add 20,175 men to the required 
number, making a grand total of 80,759. Assuming 20 per cent. of this figure to 
represent licensed officers, the total labour force involved will be 16,150 officers 
and 64,608 unlicensed seamen. The Training Division has further estimated that 
the average seagoing life of a seafarer in the United States is 10 years, which 
means the annual replacement of 1,615 officers and 6,460 ratings. 





1 Oceanite (Journal of the Maritime Union of India), Bombay, Oct.-Dec. 1947 and Jan.- 


Mar. 1948. 
* For the most recent note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, 


No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 376. 
* Madras Injormation, 15 Feb. 1948. 
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By passing out 650 third officers annually, the Academies will be able to accom- 
modate 965 seamen for advancement from unlicensed to licensed grades. Advance- 
ment within the industry will be accomplished by the annual training of 3,500 
officers and men at Sheepshead Bay, New York, and 2,300 at Alameda, California.? 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLAN FOR CHINA 


The Ministry of Education of the Chinese Government announced 
on 29 February 1948 a plan for the development of national voca- 
tional education as a contributory measure in the economic recon- 
struction of the country.? 


The plan provides chiefly for vocational education in the intermediate grade, 
to be organised in the six principal divisions of agriculture, commerce, navigation, 
medicine, civil engineering and domestic science, with subdivisions under each 
of these as required. 


School Networks. 

The creation of provincial and municipal vocational school zones and the 
establishment of schools in such zones will be based on the needs arising out of 
local conditions (industry, agriculture, and transport). In districts (hsiens) in 
which the annual number of elementary-school graduates exceeds 200, a junior 
technical school must be set up, either independently or jointly with a neigh- 
bouring district. If necessary, the district authorities may apply to the Central 
Government for assistance in the form of a subsidy. 

The sites of new technical schools will be chosen with a view to making the best 
use of both human and natural resources in the district. To supplement the national 
scheme and to provide fuller opportunities for additional training, industrial 
establishments and professional organisations will be encouraged to set up voca- 
tional schools. Factories, mines and farms employing more than 300 workers 
will be required to establish continuation schools for general and vocational 
education for their workers. 


Changes in the Present System. 

The adoption of this plan will necessitate certain adjustments in the general 
organisation of the education system. Owing to the priority given to the opening 
of vocational and teachers’ training schools, the ratio of secondary, teachers’ 
training and vocational schools, formerly established at 6:3:3 for senior grades 
and 6:38:2 for junior grades, will be altered. 


Training of Teachers. 

With a view to the effective promotion of vocational education generally and 
to relieving the serious shortage of technical instructors, teachers will be trained 
to the highest qualifications. They will, in addition, be required to attend summer 
conferences which will be organised for the discussion of the latest theories and 
techniques in the field of vocational guidance and training. The methods used 
in other countries will be carefully studied and utilised where suitable. 

Experts will be invited from the United States to survey the situation in China 
and make recommendations for its improvement ; Chinese experts will likewise 
be sent to the United States for further study and observation. 


Co-ordination. 
Interdepartmental meetings will be held from time to time to ensure co-ordin- 
ation between the Ministry of Education and the various governmental agencies. 





1 The Log, Nov. 1947. 
* For the latest previous notes on the subject, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, 
No. 2, Aug. 1947, pp. 182-184, and Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, pp. 326-327. 
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concerned with national reconstruction, and thus to survey the working of the 


system of vocational education in the light of the economic requirements of the 
country." 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN EGyptT 


The Government of Egypt has taken steps for the training of 
Egyptian technicians abroad and is planning to open industrial 
centres, where facilities for training would also be provided, for the 
development of cottage industries in rural areas. 


It was reported in April 1948 that the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
of the Government of Egypt had recently decided to send six workers to the 
United Kingdom for training at the College of Technology in Manchester. The 
workers will specialise respectively in dyeing, tanning, cloth printing, spinning, 
and electrical and mechanical operations. While in the United Kingdom, they 
will be under the supervision of the Labour Attaché to the Egyptian Embassy in 
London. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry has under consideration the establish- 
ment of industrial centres for the development of cottage industries in rural areas. 
These would be production as well as training centres. It was estimated that each 
centre would cost about £E.3,000 for machinery and training equipment and about 
£E.1,000 annually for operating costs.* 


MIGRATION 


MIGRATION BETWEEN ITALY AND LUXEMBOURG 


AGREEMENT CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


An agreement for the temporary migration of agricultural 
workers was signed in April 1948 between the Italian Republic and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 


The Italian Government undertakes to take all necessary steps to facilitate 
the recruitment between 15 April and the end of the year of 1,000 agricultural 
workers for employment in the Grand Duchy. Workers wishing to emigrate will 
be directed to an assembly centre, probably at Milan, where all offices necessary 
for the final recruitment operations will be established in conjunction with 
Luxembourg representatives. The Italian Government further undertakes to 
provide all applicants with detailed information concerning the nature of the work 
(agricultural), the maximum age (45 years) and the other conditions required 
(e.g. preference accorded to unmarried workers), on the basis of information 
supplied by Luxembourg. 

Before recruitment there will be a medical examination by a joint Italo- 
Luxembourg committee, and the recruitment proceedings will be concluded by 
the signature of individual contracts of employment drawn up in both languages 
and valid for one year, in accordance with a model contract annexed to the agree- 
ment. The recruitment expenses of all applicants who pass the medical examination, 
from arrival at the assembly centre onwards, will be borne by the Luxembourg 
authorities. Special facilities will be arranged for the issue of passports and visas. 





+ Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.0. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Egypt. 
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The Luxembourg Government undertakes to ensure to all workers so recruited 
equal treatment with national workers as regards wages and social insurance, 
and adequate housing and nourishment. It will endeavour to find an early solution 
to the problem of maintaining social insurance and family allowance rights, and 
migrants will be entitled to remit up to two thirds of their earnings, including 
family allowances and other social benefits, to Italy. g 


Supervision of Immigrants’ Interests. 

Supervision, assistance and protection of immigrants, and the settlement of 
any disputes that may arise, will be entrusted under the agreement to the Luxem- 
bourg Commission for the Supervision of Agricultural Manpower, in conjunction 
with two persons to be nominated by agreement with the Italian Legation. In 
the event of a contract being terminated through the fault of the employer, the 
National Labour Office will take immediate steps to find other agricultural employ- 
ment suitable to the worker’s training and ability, though the worker will be free 
to choose between the new employment and repatriation. 


Termination of Contract. 

The model contract annexed to the agreement provides that the contract of 
employment will be renewed for a further year at the end of the first twelve months 
unless written notice is given one month previously by one of the parties concerned. 
The contract may be terminated by common agreement or cancelled without 
notice by either party if the other party engages in acts of violence. 

The contract may also be terminated on one week’s notice : 

(a) by the employer, if the worker refuses to carry out the conditions of the 
contract after repeated invitations to do so; if the worker continually ill-treats 
the animals in his care ; if he refuses to go to hospital on incurring a contagious 
disease ; or if his conduct is such as to cause serious trouble prejudicial to the 
running of the undertaking ; 


(b) by the worker, if the employer does not comply with the provisions of the 
contract or refuses to return the worker’s personal documents ; or in the case of 
incapacity for work declared by.a doctor approved by the regional Sickness Fund. 


Conditions of Work. 

Wages will be determined according to the minimum scales for the three cate- 
gories of agricultural worker, with progressive advances according to the time 
served ; payment is to be made in cash at the end of each month, the amount of 
wages being entered in a ledger which the worker shall be free to consult at any 
time. Accommodation, nourishment (subject to rationing restrictions), laundry, 
mending, taxes and insurance contributions will be at the employer’s expense. 

Working hours are to average 8 hours a day during the first four months, 
10 hours a day for a second period of four months, and 11 hours in the last four 
months, with provision for extending working hours by two hours a day in periods 
of urgent work at seed-time and harvest. Overtime is only to be worked when 
special circumstances so require, and may be compensated by granting holidays 
with pay during the course of the year. 

Mealtimes and time required for the feeding of animals will not be counted as 
working hours. Animals must be given all necessary attention even on rest days. 
Annual holidays with pay will be given during periods when work is less heavy. 


Repatriation Expenses. 

Repatriation expenses will be borne by the migrant only in the event of the 
contract’s premature termination through the fault of the worker or for reasons 
of incapacity ; in all other cases they will be borne by the employer. 

Any possibility of employment otherwise than in agricultural pursuits is express- 
ly excluded by the contract of employment.* 





 Bollettino quindicinale dell’ emigrazione (Rome), No. 9, 10 May 1948, p. 182. 
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MIGRATION 


EMIGRATION OF CHINESE NATIONALS TO SIAM 


The Overseas Affairs Commission of the Chinese Government 
promulgated on 16 November 1947 provisional regulations govern- 
ing the emigration of Chinese nationals to Siam.4 This action 
followed the announcement made in April 1947 by the Government 
of Siam that with effect from 1 May 1947 an annual quota of 10,000 
Chinese are to be admitted into Siam. 


Under these regulations, Chinese who wish to emigrate to Siam must be able 
to read Chinese, must be capable of earning a living, and must fulfil the require- 
ments of Siamese regulations concerning entry and settlement. 

Permission to emigrate and authorisation to book a passage must be secured 
from local bureaux of the Overseas Affairs Commission, which is the agency 
responsible for the direction and supervision of emigration. Emigrants must also 
register with a Chinese consulate on arrival in Siam. 

Persons incriminated in a court of law or under conscription for military 
service as well as drug addicts and those suffering from contagious diseases, 
particularly trachoma, are prohibited from emigration. 

By agreement with the Siamese Government, certain categories of Chinese 
nationals are exempt from the restrictions imposed by the quota, and are freely 
admitted into Siam. They are temporary visitors, travellers in transit to other 
countries, crews of vessels at anchor in Siamese harbours, missionaries and 
professors and their dependants, and students over 15 years of age enrolled at an 
accredited educational institution. Exemption is also granted to those who had 
previously entered as immigrants and possess either certificates of residence or 
re-entry permits. 

The departure of emigrants is arranged on a system of monthly allocations 
from various ports. The largest proportion is from Canton, with 1,300 annually 
at the rate of approximately 100 persons per month.? 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS TO THE UNITED STATES 


The enactment of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 completed 
a series of actions taken during recent months to increase the 
number of disp!aced persons to be admitted to the United States. 
The report on displaced persons in Europe by the Judiciary Committee, 
called for under Senate Resolution No. 137 of July 1947, was 
presented to the Senate, together with the Bill which served as 
the basis for the Displaced Persons Act as finally adopted.* In addi- 
tion, the State Department has altered the definition of the term 
“displaced persons ” and brought forward the date during which 
displaced persons must have been resident in Germany or Austria 
to qualify for immigration visas. 


JupicIARyY COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON DISPLACED PERSONS 


The report of the Judiciary Committee on displaced persons 
in Europe was presented by Senator Wiley, the Committee’s Chair- 
man, on 2 March 1948. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 378. 

* Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.0. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 329. An analysis of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948 will be given in a later issue of the Review. 
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The report was drafted by a five-man subcommittee after personal investiga- 
tions in Europe. Visits were made to Paris, London, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Munich, Berchtesgaden, Vienna, Rome and Geneva, where consular officials, 
immigration authorities, military government officials and displaced persons 
themselves were interviewed. The report presents the history of the displaced 
persons from the time when the liberating armies swept across Europe, freeing 
them from concentration camps and forced labour settlements. It refers to the 
work of the Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organisation, 
which assumed the responsibilities of caring for and rehabilitating these persons 
on the termination of U.N.R.R.A.’s activities in July 1947, and gives an account 
of the progress made so far in their repatriation and resettlement. The report also 
contains a draft of a proposed “ Displaced Persons Act, 1948”, also presented 
by Senator Wiley, providing for the entry of “eligible displaced persons”, their 
wives and unmarried minor dependants as well as “ eligible displaced orphans” 
in addition to the number of immigrants ordinarily allowed under the Quota Act 
of 1924. The report ends with a survey of prospects in the United States for 
intending immigrants. 

Senators Cooper and McGrath, members of the investigating subcommittee, 
both thought that the figure proposed in the Bill submitted by the Committee 
(see below) of some 50,000 displaced persons a year for two years should be raised. 
The former expressed the opinion that a minimum of 150,000 for the two-year 
period should be admitted under the Bill and that the juridical powers of the 
Displaced Persons Commission, also provided for in the Bill, should be extended 
to enable its representatives to carry out the screening and selection of displaced 
persons within their camps, and to arrange for reception and transport to their 
destination. 

Senator McGrath’s view was that the number of immigrants to be admitted 
under the terms of the proposed Act should be doubled. 


NEw DEFINITION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Two State Department memoranda concerning displaced per- 
sons, dated 3 December 1947 and 12 February 1948, have been 
forwarded to United States consulates abroad. The memoranda 
redefine the term “ displaced persons ” and bring forward the date 
of eligibility of displaced persons for obtaining immigration visas. 


The first memorandum was issued to bring about a more uniform administration 
in the displaced persons programme. Under its terms, a displaced person in Ger- 
many and Austria is a person who has resided in either territory since 22 December 
1945, in the United States Zone, or in the British or United States sectors of Berlin 
or Vienna, and is classifiable in one of the following categories : 


(1) a non-German national, brought involuntarily to Germany or Austria 
for forced labour ; 


(2) an alien of any nationality persecuted by, or a victim of, the Nazi or Fascist 
Governments or by the Government of any Axis-dominated country ; 


(3) an alien reasonably afraid to return to his home country because of the 
possibility of persecution on account of race, religion or political views ; or 


(4) the wife, unmarried minor child or minor dependent brother or sister of 
such an alien. 


Such a person, who has not been admitted into any other country with the 
privilege of permanent residence, must also have registered at a United States 
Consulate within a reasonable time after departure from Germany or Austria to 
be eligible for an immigration visa. 

The term“ eligible displaced person” also applies to any person qualifying 
as above who was outside the specified zones or sectors of Germany or Austria 
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and who has registered at a United States Consulate on or before 22 December 1945 
or, in the case of countries where visa services were not available until after that 
date, within a reasonable time after their inauguration. 

Non-German nationals, brought to Germany as prisoners of war under the Nazi 
régime, and afterwards used for forced labour, also qualify as eligible displaced 
persons under the terms of this memorandum.' 


New Date Limit. 


The second memorandum issued by the Department of State advances to 
21 April 1947 the date since which a displaced person, now in Germany or Austria, 
must have resided in the specified zone or sector of either of those territories in 
order to be considered as an intending migrant to the United States. This change 
of dates will considerably increase the number of displaced persons who can now 
be considered for immigration to the United States and also affects the definition 
of displaced persons outside Germany or Austria.* 


IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


A Canadian Government report shows that immigration into 
Canada during 1947 was over 19 per cent. less than in the previous 
year.® 


During the calendar year 1947, 64,127 immigrants, as compared with 71,719 
in 1946, entered Canada. Of these, the British Isles accounted for 38,747 (England 
27,303 ; Ireland, 2,908 ; Scotland, 7,596 ; and Wales, 940); the United States, 
9,440 ; the countries of North and West Europe, 5,482 (Belgium, 843 ; Denmark, 
185 ; Finland, 43 ; France, 522 ; Holland, 3,192 ; Iceland, 8 ; Norway, 178 ; Sweden, 
63 ; Switzerland, 168) ; and other countries, 10,458. 

Occupational classification of immigrants was as follows (the number of females 
and children under 18 accompanying each group is shown in brackets) : farmers, 
4,174 (4,329) ; unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 7,368 (2,589) ; skilled workers 
8,546 (5,276) ; traders, 4,211 (5,274) ; miners, 429 (78) ; female domestic servants, 
1,886 (103 children) ; and miscellaneous, 2,558 (17,311). 

As to the destination of immigrants, Ontario accounted for 35,543 and Quebec 
and British Columbia for over 8,000 each.‘ 


AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION POLICY 


The Minister for Immigration has indicated progress made in 
recent months in the application and extension of Australian 


immigration policy.® 


Extension of the Assisted Passage Scheme. 


Two measures have been announced which will extend the Free and Assisted 
Passage Scheme, which came into operation on 31 March 1947 and initially was 
applicable only to persons nominated by friends or relatives in Australia and to 
persons employed in certain industries and occupations who desired to go from 
the United Kingdom to Australia. On 17 March 1948, the Minister for Immigration 
stated that the Federal Cabinet had approved plans to extend the scheme to 
include former Allied ex-servicemen and their dependants. The extension affects 
nationals of Denmark, France, the Netherlands and Norway who fought in their 





1 Interpreter Releases, Vol. XXV, No. 2, 12 Jan. 1948. 

* Idem, Vol. XXV, No. 9, 19 Feb. 1948. 

* For the most recent note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, 
Mar. 1948, p. 242. 

* GOVERNMENT OF CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES, IMMIGRATION BRANCH : 
Statement for the Calendar Year 1947. 

* For an account of earlier developments in Australian immigration policy, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 451; Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 184; and 
Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 332. 
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own forces or in the underground movement prior to the cessation of hostilities 
in 1945, or in the armed forces or merchant navies of countries of the British: 
Commonwealth or the United States. Close security screening will be made to 
ensure that only ex-servicemen suitable for settlement in Australia will be selected. 
Members of the free forces, such as the Free French Forces, are eligible, subject 
to compliance with all conditions covering suitability for settlement. 

Under the scheme, the Commonwealth Government contributes up to 40 per 
cent. of the tourist class fare for adult migrants and from 45 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. of the fares of dependent children, with a minimum of £17 10s. and a maxi- 
mum of £35.1 

An additional extension of the scheme applying to ex-servicemen and their 
dependants from the United Kingdom affects the time-limit for applications. They 
may be received from all ex-servicemen and women released from the Forces on 
or before 31 December 1948.? 


Immigration Advisory Council. 

The Minister for Immigration, in reply to a question in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, explained that the Commonwealth Immigration Advisory Council *, 
which met in January 1948, reviewed measures concerning immigration and their 
relation to labour requirements throughout Australia. The Council recommended 
that a thousand immigrants be recruited from among the displaced persons in 
Europe .for placing in sugar districts in Queensland and New South Wales. This 
recommendation has been put into effect and Australian selection teams in the 
British and United States Zones in Germany are recruiting displaced persons for 
employment in the sugar-growing districts. 

The Council also approved the formulation of a scheme to permit immigration 
of former enemy nationals. The Minister explained that this scheme would 
initially be on a small scale and that persons entering under it would not enjoy 
better conditions than those applying to immigrants from other countries. On the 
recommendation of the Council, the Minister for Immigration had agreed to faci- 
litate the entry of 500 northern Italians for employment in the sugar districts.‘ 


Conference of Commonwealth and State Departments. 

At a conference held in January 1948 of Commonwealth and State Depart- 
ments concerned with immigration, quotas were allocated between the various 
States for the receipt of immigrants entering Australia under the Free and Assisted 
Passage Scheme for British migrants and for those entering in accordance with 
arrangements made with the International Refugee Organisation and under other 
agreements negotiated by the Government. The plans also provide for the resettle- 
ment and placing in employment in the various States of Polish ex-servicemen, 
farmers from the Netherlands, and agricultural workers from northern Italy.® 


Immigration from the Netherlands. 

It was announced in May 1948 that the first large group of migrants from the 
Netherlands had reached Australia during the month. This first group of 40 far- 
mers had been brought in under the agreement between the Australian Govern- 
ment and the Netherlands Emigration Foundation. It was expected that the 
initial group would be followed at regular intervals by groups of 50 farmers, most 
of whom would take jobs with Australian primary producers in Victoria.’ 





1 The Age (Melbourne), 17 Mar. 1948. 

* Manchester Guardian, 18 Mar. 1948. 

* For notes on the composition and function of the Australian Immigration Advisory Council, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 185. 

* COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: Parliamentary Debates, Eighteenth Parliament, First 
Session, 1946-1948, No. 2, 25 Feb. 1948, pp. 153 and 208. 

5 Ibid., p. 208 ; Department of Labour and Industry Bulletin (Hobart, Tasmania), Feb. 1948 ; 
and information issued by the Australian News and Information Bureau (Australia House, 
London), 12 May 1948. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, concerning arrangements 
for immigration from the Netherlands. 

* Information issued by the Australian News and Information Bureau (Australia House, 
London), 12 May 1948 and 19 May 1948 ; and Labor Call (Melbourne), 6 Feb. 1948. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 
ITALIAN WORKERS IN SWEDEN 


SocriaL INSURANCE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 


The President of Italy has approved an agreement concluded 
between the Governments of Italy and Sweden on 18 April 1947 
concerning social insurance of Italian workers employed in Sweden. 


According to the agreement, Italian workers employed in Sweden are to be 
admitted to insurance against unemployment, employment injuries and sickness. 
The agreement also specifies that Italian workers have to affiliate themselves with 
Swedish trade union organisations and become thus automatically insured against 
the risk of unemployment. While insurance against employment injuries is compul- 
sory, sickness insurance is voluntary, but Italian authorities pledged themselves 
to invite Italian workers to join a sickness fund recognised by the Swedish Govern- 
ment. If an Italian worker should fall ill during the statutory waiting period of 
90 days, he will be entitled to an allowance provided for by the rules of the respec- 
tive fund. Before the departure of an Italian worker to Sweden, the Italian social 
insurance institute with which the Italian worker was insured against sickness, 
invalidity, old age, death and tuberculosis, shall communicate to the Swedish 
authorities the amount of the contribution payable by the Italian worker ; this 
amount is then deducted by the Swedish authorities and transferred to the National 
Institute of Social Welfare in Italy.* 


THE DANISH NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 
AMENDMENTS RESPECTING OLD-AGE AND INVALIDITY PENSIONS 


-Two Acts, dated 4 July 1946? and 22 December 1947 °, have effected 
a number of amendments to the provisions of the National Insur- 
ance Act concerning invalidity and old-age pensions in Denmark. 


The amendments consist especially in a considerable increase of the basic 
amount of these pensions and the various supplements, as will be seen from the 
table appended. Women have been placed on a footing of equality with men as 
to the rate of pension, and the provisions concerning reductions in the pension as 
a consequence of other income, or because of the pensioner’s property, have been 
essentially modified. 

The maximum income which a pensioner may receive without having his 
pension reduced is, according to the new provisions, for a married couple in 
Copenhagen 1,224 kroner, in the provincial towns 1,074 kroner and in the rural 
districts 906 kroner annually. For single persons this maximum income is 816, 
714 and 606 kroner respectively. The maximum income an old-age pensioner 
may have before his old-age pension is disallowed entirely is for married couples 
in the three groups of communes 4,980, 4,380 and 3,700 kroner respectively, and for 
single pensioners 3,320, 2,920 and 2,480 kroner respectively. 

The age limit for the right to old-age pension has been raised from 60 to 
65 years, though single women may still obtain the pension on attaining the age 
of 60 years. The ratio between the amount of pension in the three groups of com- 
munes (Copenhagen, the provincial towns, and the rural districts) has been altered 
somewhat. 





1 Gazzetta Ufficiale della Repubblica Italiana, No. 27, 3 Feb. 1948, pp. 370-372. 
* Act No. 360, Lovtidenden A, 4 July 1946, No. 57, p. 1234. 

* Act No. 510, idem, 23 Dec. 1947, No. 70, p. 1390. 

*P. 96. 
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The provisions concerning children’s supplements have been altered entirely. 
The supplement payable is now the same as the amount payable to a widow under 
the provisions of the Public Assistance Act, and the amount per child is the same 
irrespective of the number of children. The supplement may in certain cases be 
granted till the child’s 18th birthday. The annual children’s supplement in the 
three groups of communes is 444, 372 and 300 kroner respectively. During the 
two first years of life these amounts are increased by one fourth. A pensioner is 
entitled to receive the full supplement only if his/her income does not exceed 
certain specified limits. 

Further, a number of new, fixed supplements to the pension has been introduced. 
The special rules for the calculation of the pension in cases where only one of the 
spouses fulfils the qualifications for obtaining the pension, have been replaced 
by a fixed marriage supplement, which is paid to all married pensioners cohabiting 
with the spouse without the latter being in receipt of pension. 

Whereas a full allowance was formerly granted at the discretion of the com- 
mune, it is now a normal, fixed supplement to the pension, and a clothing supple- 
ment also has now been introduced. Further, a fixed pension supplement, a 
“waiting supplement” for postponing the application for old-age pension till 
the age of 67 or 70, and a special “ age supplement ” for pensioners over 80 years 
have been introduced. On the other hand, the former right to grant a discretionary 
aid towards the payment of rent has been abolished. It is still possible for a com- 
mune to grant personal supplements to the pension out of a certain amount which 
has been made available for the purpose, and this aid may be paid to all pensioners 
in the commune, without an individual examination into the financial circumstances 
of the particular pensioner being necessary. 


BASIC AMOUNTS AND THE MOST IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTS UNDER THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT BEFORE THE 1946 AMENDMENT AND AFTER 
THE 1947 AMENDMENT! 
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1 It is observed that the amendments for 1948, apart from the increase in the rates as 
laid down in the law, are due to the automatic adjustment in the pension in conformity with 
the movements in the cost-of-living index. 

* Before the amendments adopted in 1946 the pension was higher for single men than for 


single women. 


* Paid to all invalids under 65 years. 


The figures stated relate to single men. 
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MINERS’ SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE U.S.S.R.! 


By a Decree of the Council of Ministers of 24 September 1947, 
certain improvements have been introduced in the social insurance 
of miners in the Soviet Union. 


Sickness and Accident Benefit. 

The amount of sickness and accident benefit payable to miners, foremen, 
engineering and technical employees, as well as to administrative officials in the 
mining industry, is equal to 100 per cent. of wages after uninterrupted employment 
in one enterprise of at least one year. If the qualifying period of uninterrupted 
employment is less than one year, the rate of benefit is reduced to 60 per cent. 
of wages. In case of temporary incapacity caused by an accident or an occupational 
disease, the amount of the benefit is equal to 100 per cent. without regard to the 
length of employment. Persons who are not members of trade union organisations 
receive 50 per cent. of these amounts. 


Invalidity and Survivors’ Pensions. 

The invalidity and survivors’ pensions are equal to the insured person’s basic 
monthly wages not exceeding 600 roubles, and an additional portion of other 
earnings (e.g. bonuses), which in case of an invalid of the first group amounts to 
20 per cent. of these earnings (15 per cent. in case of invalids of the second, and 
10 per cent. for invalids of the third group). 

In case of the death of a breadwinner leaving three or more non-working 
dependants, these surviving dependants are entitled to an aggregate pension equal 
to the pension paid to an invalid in the first group. Where two non-working 
dependants survive, the pension is equal to that payable to an invalid of the 
second group ; where one non-working dependant survives, the pension is equal 
to that payable to an invalid of the third group. 


Old-Age Pension. 

The old-age pension is paid at the age of 50, after an employment of 20 years 
in the mining industry. The rate is 50 per cent. of the wages paid to the insured 
person at the time when he qualifies for the pension. 


Lump-Sum Grants. 

Annual lump-sum grants are paid to persons employed in the mining industry- 
In the case of underground workers and technical staff employed in mines, the 
amount of the lump sum is based on annual wages and varies with the number 
of years spent in underground work as follows: after one year of employment, 
10 per cent. ; after three years, 15 per cent. ; after five years, 20 per cent. ; after 
10 years, 25 per cent. ; after 15 years, 30 per cent. 

The administrative and technical staff of production trusts and concerns 
belonging to the mining industry is equally entitled to the payment of lump-sum 
grants based on annual wages at the following rates : after five years of work 
in the industry, 10 per cent. ; after 10 years, 15 per cent. ; after 15 years, 20 per cent. 


Medical Care. 

After 25 years of work in the mining industry, the above categories of employees 
and their dependants continue to be entitled to medical care and treatment in 
sanatoria to the same extent as actively insured persons.* 


THE RIGHT TO MATERNITY BENEFIT IN ARGENTINA 


JUDGMENT OF THE SUPREME COURT 


On 1 October 1947, judgment in the case of Hsterina Giambrone 
de Pulido v. the Maternity Fund, which had been brought on appeal 





1 See also “ Social Insurance in the Soviet Union”, International Labour Review, Vol. LV, 
Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 261-273. 
* Socidlni Revue (Prague), No. 3, Mar. 1948, pp. 100-101. 
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before the Supreme Court of the Nation, declared that all women 
workers have an inviolable right to maternity benefit under compul- 
sory insurance, that this right cannot be minimised by means of 
conditions imposed upon members of the Fund, and that legislation 
formulating such conditions is unconstitutional. 


In Argentina, the right to benefit arises from the ratification of the Washington 
Convention on Childbirth by Act No. 11,726. It is, therefore, inalienable from the 
objects of that Convention, article 3 (c) of which provides that a woman “ shall, 
while she is absent from her work. . . be paid benefits sufficient for the full 
and healthy maintenance of herself and her child, provided either out of public 
funds or by means of a system of insurance . . . ”. 

The Supreme Court, after consideration of the right to benefit, gave judgment 
on the following main points : 

(1) The compulsory period of rest and the safeguarding of women against 
economic distress during that period are two complementary rules of law which 
do not admit of conditions. The Solicitor-General, quoting the Reporting Member 
who discussed the provisions of Act 11,933 in the Senate, declared “ The rule as to 
compulsory rest after childbirth must be accompanied by the provision of indem- 
nity sufficient for the maintenance of the mother and the child. The International 
Labour Office has stated that to sanction the period of rest without the indemnity 
is contrary to the humanitarian ideals which have inspired the Convention”. 
Indemnity is therefore a concomitant of post-natal rest ; and although provisions 
may be made for contribution under an insurance scheme, the right to benefit 
is independent of, and cannot be made to derive from, the payment of contribution. 

(2) The Executive, in framing the provisions of article 35 of Decree No. 124,925, ' 
to implement article 4 of Act No. 11,933 of 1934 ? have made a rule which is ultra 
vires, unconstitutional, and against the intention of the Washington Convention. 
The law as it now stands stipulates that the raising of money for the creation of 
a Maternity Fund should be a condition of payment of benefit from that Fund. 
But a condition of payment cannot be created either by regulation of the Executive, 
(whose powers are strictly circumscribed by the limits imposed in article 5 of the 
1934 Act)* nor by the obligation to pay quarterly contributions laid on women 
under article 4 of the same Act.* 

(3) Benefit need not necessarily equivalate to contribution. Discrepancy 
between the two is not only to some extent inevitable, but is proper to any scheme 
of assistance whose object is to prevent the wage earner from relying on a salary 
at a time when there has been an interruption in his work and consequent dis- 
continuation of pay. Otherwise, a contradiction arises inasmuch as only by means 
of contribution can a woman draw a benefit which the law has made payable on 
the principle that ordinarily there is no margin of salary with which a worker can 
effect insurance on his own behalf. 

On these grounds, article 35 of the 1942 Decree was declared to be irrecon- 
cilable with the provisions of the National Constitution. 





1 Article 35 of Decree No. 124,925 of 18 July 1942, amending a Decree of 15 April 1936, 
stipulates that out of the Maternity Fund, benefit shall be payable only (i) in respect of a con- 
ception occurring during a period of employment, when contributions have been paid for all 
quarters up to the time of absence from employment ; and (ii) in respect of a conception occurring 
during a period of unemployment, when contributions have been paid for 8 quarters in the 3 years 
immediately preceding conception, providing that pecuniary benefit has not previously been 
paid in respect of all or any of the 8 contributions. Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1942, Arg. 1. 

* Article 4 of Act No. 11,933 of 15 Oct. 1934 provides for the creation of a Maternity Fund 
by means of compulsory quarterly contributions payable in equal amounts by the State, the 
employer and by every woman employee, whether wage-earning or salaried, between the ages 
of 15 and 45. Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1934, Arg. 1 (B). 

* Article 5 of Act No. 11,933 empowers the Executive to issue regulations respecting the 
method to be adopted for the collection of the employers’ and employees’ contributions and for 
the payment of the allowances. 

* Derecho del Trabajo (Buenos Aires), Nov. 1947, p. 552. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


REGULATION OF WORKING HouRS IN HUNGARY 


LIMITATION OF OVERTIME 


An Order ! of 13 March 1948 has established in Hungary a general 
limitation of 8 hours in the week as the maximum amount of over- 
time that may, when conditions so require, be required of workers 
employed in industry (including mines and blast furnaces) and com- 
merce. 


The National Wage-Fixing Board is empowered to decide whether conditions 
are such as to require the working of overtime, and may make enquiries on the 
spot. The Board can forbid the working of overtime or limit the hours so worked 
if in its opinion conditions do not require the extension of working hours, or only 
require such extension to a limited extent. The Minister responsible for the under- 
taking in question may over-rule the Board’s decision and invite it to reconsider 
its judgment. 

Authorisation to extend working hours beyond the above limit may be granted 
for reasons of public interest. Any request for such authorisation addressed to the 
National Wage-Fixing Board must be accompanied by a memorandum setting 
out the views of the works committee, and before making a decision the Board 
must consult the Trade Union Council. The Minister concerned may also address 
his views to the Board if the latter’s decision is negative. 

Overtime may also be worked in exceptional cases on grounds of urgent need 
(accident, force majeure, deterioration of raw materials or goods, or urgent repairs 
to machinery or plant), provided always that the necessary work cannot be per- 
formed during normal hours by bringing in additional workers. The employer must 
inform the National Wage-Fixing Board within 24 hours whenever such overtime 
is worked, with a statement of reasons, and must suspend the working of overtime 
if the Board so requires.* 


OPENING AND CLOSING Hours or SHops 


An Order * of 21 March 1948 establishes new regulations for the 
opening and closing hours of retail shops in Hungary. 


In the capital and its suburban centres, food shops may remain open on working 
days from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. or from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., subject to the Directorate of 
Internal Trade and the commercial employees’ union having been so informed. 
If a shop does not remain open for the whole period mentioned above, the hours 
of opening and closing are to be displayed in a prominent position both inside and 
outside the premises. Other classes of shop may remain open continuously from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on working days, except Saturdays when they must close at 2 p.m. 
Closing hours on Saturdays for florists and second-hand dealers are extended to 
4p.m. Stationery shops near schools may remain open from 7.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
if they obtain a special authorisation. Wholesale stores may remain open from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m. except on Saturdays, when they must close at 2 p.m. 





? No. 3,010/1948. 
® Magyar Kézlény, 13 Mar. 1948. 
* No. 10,200/1948. 
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Holidays. 

Throughout the whole national territory shops of every kind must be closed 
all day on Sundays and the following holidays: 1 January, 15 March, 1 May, 
20 August, 1 November, two days at Christmas, Easter Monday and Whit Monday. 
On all other holidays on the Gregorian calendar (except 2 February, 25 March 
and 8 September, which under an Order of 20 March 1948 ! are henceforward to 
be considered as working days), and on Good Friday and 4 April, all shops are to 
be closed at 12 noon ; and on 24 December at 4 p.m. 

If a whole day’s holiday immediately precedes or follows a Sunday, food 
shops may open from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m., as may also fuel stores during the 
period 1 October to 31 March. 

Exceptions are provided for in the case of confectioners’ and florists’ shops, 
drug stores and pharmacies. 

The provisions of the Order do not in any way affect the rights enjoyed by 
workers under collective agreements in the matter of hours of work (48-hour 
week) and payment of bonuses for overtime and work done on holidays. 

In food shops, the working day is to consist of a single work-period of 8 hours, 
the times of commencing and ending work being fixed by the employer for each 
worker individually in consultation with the works committee or the workers’ 
delegate. The employer must communicate a list of his employees to the commercial 
employees’ union, stating the nature of each person’s work and the arrangement 
of his working hours. Any change in an employee’s hours must be reported to the 
union within three days. 

Any employer who is convicted three times within three years for infringement 
of the statutory provisions regulating the working hours of his employees may 
have his right to exercise his trade withdrawn for a specified period or sine die.” 



























WoORKING HOURS IN EGYPT 


The Government of Egypt has compiled statistics of wages and 
hours of work of industrial workers (excluding office staff and per- 
sons not directly engaged in industrial production), as required by 
international labour Convention No. 63 concerning statistics of 
wages and hours of work, which has been ratified by Egypt. 


The survey covers a quarter of all registered industrial undertakings and refers 
to the first week of January 1947. 

Average hours worked per week are 52. The longest working hours are reported 
in industries or establishments in the liquor trade, with 57 hours; industries 
manufacturing foodstuffs containing meat, with 55 hours ; textiles, public services 
(irrigation, electricity, water, gas) and roads and bridges, with 54 hours. Shortest 
working hours are reported in leather and hides, machine and machine-tool manu- 
facture, petroleum (refining), building and building materials, with 48 hours ; 
petroleum (extraction), with 47 hours ; and quarrying, with 46 hours. 

The distribution of workers according to the number of hours worked per 


week is as follows : 























Hours worked Percentage of workers 














Under 40 6.3 
40-49 47.0 
50-59 28.3 
60-69 12.0 
70-79 4.1 
80 and over 2.3 









Total 









1 Magyar Koézlény, 20 Mar. 1948. 
* Idem, No. 67, 21 Mar. 1948. 
* EayptiaAN GOVERNMENT, MINISTRY OF FINANCE : Statistics of Wages and Working Hours 
in Egypt, Jan. 1947. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


CONDITIONS IN THE PERUVIAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Terms OF NEw COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


On 1 September 1947, a new collective agreement was concluded 
between the International Petroleum Company and the Federation 
of Petroleum and Related Workers of Peru (representing the 
employees’ unions of Talara, Negritos and Lagunitos). 

The following are among the clauses of the agreement : 


(a) manual workers to receive a wage increase of 15 centavos an hour if over 
18 years of age, or 8 centavos if under that age ; salaried employees to receive an 
increase of 45 sols (gold) a month if over 18 years of age, or 23 sols if under ; 


(6) a 45-hour week with pay for 48 hours, except in the case of shift work, ete. ; 


(c) time-and-a-half for work outside normal hours, and double time for work 
between 9 p.m. and 7 a.m. ; 


(d) double pay for work on Sundays and holidays recognised by the Company ; 
(e) an allowance for carpenters using their own tools ; 


(f) free medical, pharmaceutical and hospital service, and improved facilities 
for its provision ; 


(g) compensation for industrial accidents (100 per cent. of wages in case of 
serious accidents, 80 per cent. in less serious cases, both amounts being reduced 
to 75 per cent. after 4 months) ; 


(h) provision of necessary protective equipment, for which the worker accepts 
responsibility ; 


(i) 15 days’ vacation pay ; 
(j) pensions at 60 years for male and 55 years for female employees ; 


(k) improved supply of a sufficient quantity of necessary goods, to be sold 
at cost price in Company stores ; 


(l) improved facilities in the oilfields for meals and cooking ; 
(m) the Company to continue building houses for its personnel ; 


(n) the Company to provide full elementary education free of charge to 
employees’ children residing in the neighbourhood ; 


(o) the Company to provide training courses for employees when it considers 
necessary ; 


(p) the Company to instal baths and sanitary fittings in the larger places ; 


(q) officials of the Federation and its unions to receive leave in order to perform 
their duties as such (with pay when meeting representatives of the Company) : 


(r) no discrimination by either party by reason of union or political affiliation. 


The agreement will remain in force without modification until 1 September 
1948. 1 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


NorMAL Hours oF WorK IN THE UNITED STATES ZONE 


A report on the United States Military Governor for Germany 
covering the period March 1947-February 1948 gives the following 
information concerning the normal hours of work during that period. 





* Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent, Lima. 
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As a result of food rations falling below 1,500 calories a day during the summer 
of 1947, organised labour asked for a reduction of working hours from 48 to 40 
per week until full rations were restored, with no reduction in pay. In Bavaria 
the trade unions were largely successful in their negotiations with individual 
employers to shorten the working week without a corresponding reduction in pay. 
In the majority of cases, partial compensation was granted for the hours lost, with 
relatively few plants paying for only the actual time worked. It was claimed 
that in most instances the plant output was fully maintained despite a shorter 
working week. Most of the agreements were due to expire on 30 September 1947, 
when full food rations were expected to be restored. 
Military Government formally objected to these agreements on the ground 
that they constituted a breach of the wage-stop policy. 
While the normal work week during 1947 remained at 48 hours, the actual 
‘number of hours worked was nearer 40. During June and September 1947 the 
weighted average of hours worked per week in a sample of 25 industries was, 
respectively, 41.0 and 39.9 as compared with 40.2 in September 1946, 46.2 in 
March 1944, and 48.2 in March 1938. Only in the iron and steel industry and in 
brewing did the number of hours worked approach the standard working week of 
48 hours. In iron and steel production the average hours worked during June and 
September 1947 were respectively 47.9 and 47.8 per week and in brewing 48.7 
and 47.8. During September 1947 no other industry worked more than 44 hours 
per week. 


LABOUR INSPECTION IN CHINA 


The Ministry of Social Affairs of the Government of China has 
recently instructed the Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection 
to set up an office in Shanghai and to send a number of trained 
inspectors to carry out labour inspection in undertakings in various 
industries in the city.? 


Organisation. 


As soon as the instruction was received from the Ministry, the Bureau made 
the necessary arrangements for the establishment of the Shanghai Office, and its 
organisation is almost completed. The Office will consist of three sections, each 
with its own staff, to deal respectively with administrative questions, the actual 
inspection of undertakings, and with technical problems related to inspection. 
In addition, there are 16 trained labour inspectors and two chief labour inspectors 
permanently in charge of labour inspection in Shanghai. 


Aims. 

The Bureau has made plans to achieve a more effective enforcement of the 
labour legislation, although it points out that this objective cannot be attained 
all at once. The attention of labour inspectors will be primarily directed towards 
promoting the measures in force concerning industrial safety and hygiene and 
securing the protection of workers in certain employments. A scheme is outlined, 
based on the labour regulations issued by the Government, which aims at the 
progressive enforcement of the prohibition of night work of children, the granting 
of maternity leave, the fixing of mealtimes and rest periods, rotation of Sunday 
work shifts, the provision of workers’ welfare facilities, the promotion of measures 
for fire prevention, the supervision of apprentices’ contracts of employment and 
the provision of facilities for education for apprentices and young workers.* 





2 OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR GERMANY (U.S.) : Manpower, Trade Unions and 
Working Conditions (Cumulative Review): Report of the Military Governor, No. 32, March 1947— 
February 1948. 

* Cf. “ Factory Inspection in China ”, by T. K. DJANG. International Labour Review, Vol. L. 
No. 3, Sept. 1944, pp. 284-299 ; and “ Some Problems of Labour Law Enforcement in China ”, 
idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 39-48. 

* Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, Shanghai. 





EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


ALL-INDIA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING WOMEN’S CONDITIONS OF WorRK 


The All-India Women’s Conference held its 20th session at Madras 
from 26 December 1947 to 1 January 1948, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale. A number of resolutions were adopted 
concerning the employment of women. 


One resolution passed by the Conference provided for a Charter for employed 
women. It stated that, as a result of the achievement of freedom by India, the 
Central and the provincial Governments were evolving schemes for national and 
social reconstruction and that women had a special role to play in this great task. 
The number of women employed in all industrial branches, offices, schools, hospitals 
and factories, was bound to increase rapidly all over India. The resolution called 
for the abolition of all obstacles to the employment of women in the professions, 
services, agriculture and industry. It was urged that women should have the 
right to enter all professions and industries, to receive equal pay for equal work, 
to be provided with adequate working conditions, to enjoy the benefits of full 
social security services and to be protected against discrimination. By another 
resolution, the Conference urged the Government of India to set up a separate 
Department with a specialised staff to deal with women’s welfare. 

The Conference adopted other resolutions calling for the improvement of the 
conditions of employment of women in some branches of activities. In particular, 
the Conference pointed out that unemployment was threatening women employed 
in temporary Government services in some provinces and urged the Government 
concerned to provide these women with suitable alternate employment. In cases 
in which such employment could not be found, the Conference recommended 
that the training scheme provided for ex-service women should be open to the 
women in question. 

Other resolutions were adopted concerning marriage and inheritance laws, 
the rehabilitation of refugees, medical facilities for the rural population, and 
control of the increase of the population.’ 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE ScoTTisH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The 51st Annual Scottish Trades Union Congress was held at 
Perth from 28 April to 1 May 1948 and was attended by 376 delegates 
representing 86 unions and 53 trades councils. The affiliated member- 
ship of the Congress is 728,841. 


A message from Mr. Edward Phelan, Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, which briefly surveyed the work of the past year, was read to the 
Congress by the Director of the London Office. Mr. Phelan emphasised the import- 
ance of international discussions on freedom of association and concluded, “ For 
the I.L.O%, with its tripartite structure, the active and vigorous support of the trade 
union movement is an indispensable condition of success. I am sure we can count 
on the Scottish Trades Union Congress to back the I.L.O. with the same conviction 





? Communicated by the I.L.0. correspondent, New Delhi. 
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and vigour as it has done in the past.” Mr. John Sullivan, presiding, expressed 
the thanks of the Congress to Mr. Phelan for his message and its good wishes, 
and assured the I.L.O. of the continued support of the Congress. 


Principal Decision of the Congress. 

Production. Recognising the present serious economic position of the country, 
the Congress reiterated the need for the State planning of industry and, while 
welcoming the steps already taken, believed that full employment and an improved 
standard of life could only be achieved by the vigorous pursuance of such planning 
and the extension of the policy of nationalisation. The Congress again expressed 
the view that socialist economic planning could be successful only if the workers 
were allowed to play their full part in achieving greater production now. The 
Congress demanded, therefore, that the principle of joint consultation should be 
applied in every industry and that the actual production achievements should be 


published regularly. 


Wages, prices and profits. The Congress expressed the view that, in general’ 
drastic action was necessary to avoid inflation. While recognising that inflation 
would adversely affect all wage earners, the Congress was concerned with the low 
wages level that at present existed in many industries and which had lagged so 
far behind the rapidly increasing prices of many commodities during the past 
two years. The Congress urged, therefore, that in considering wage levels of essen- 
tial but undermanned and unattractive industries, regard should also be had for 
claims made on behalf of other industries where wages were proved to be too low 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life despite the freezing of prices. The 
Congress called upon affiliated organisations to assist the Government in their 
efforts to establish complete economic independence at the earliest possible moment. 


Planned distributive economy. The Congress, believing that the present methods 
of distribution are uneconomic and wasteful, and realising that the cost of this 
inefficiency considerably increased the price of commodities and added to the 


burden of the consumer, urged the Government to take the necessary steps to 
institute a planned distributive economy. 


Joint production committees. The Congress instructed the Government to 
introduce legislation making compulsory the formation of joint production com- 
mittees, fully representative of management, technicians, staff and workshop 
personnel, and giving them legal status as advisory bodies. 


Workers’ participation in nationalised industries. 'The Congress affirmed its 
belief in the principle of workers’ participation at all levels, and expressed its 
opinion that the success of nationalisation depended upon the fullest participation 
in management by those employed in the industry. 


Foreign policy. The Congress, while welcoming the recent Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement as an essential step towards a closer understanding between the two 
countries, deplored the grave deterioration in their relations on questions of foreign 
policy and urged the Government, as a matter of supreme and pressing importance, 
to reaffirm its acceptance of the policy outlined by the United Nations, believing 
that its authority must be respected by all nations both great and small so that 
security, independence, prosperity and peace for all peoples can be assured. 
Provided this principle was maintained, the Congress again pledged its full support 
for the foreign policy of the Government. 


Staffing of hospitals. The Congress called upon the Government to revise the 
training scheme for student nurses to allow them more leisure time, a reform which 
would induce potential personnel to enter the nursing profession in greater numbers 
and more speedily solve the problem of the shortage of nurses. 


Guaranteed week. The Congress felt that in view of the Control of Engagements 
Order ! again operating in so far as the direction of workers to essential work was 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 373. 
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concerned, the question of the guaranteed week should be reconsidered on the 
basis that workers directed to these industries should be guaranteed not less than 
a full working week’s wages as applied in these industries. 


Rate for the job. The Congress called upon the Government to introduce legis- 
lation stipulating that the economic rates for all jobs be paid irrespective of the 
sex of the workers doing the jobs. 

Citizen rights of civil servants. The Congress instructed the General Council 
to press upon the Government the necessity of granting to Civil Servants the rights 
of citizenship enjoyed by all other workers. 


UNION OF WORKERS OF COLOMBIA 


The Union of Workers of Colombia held a Congress at Bogota 
in February 1948. 


The following were among the claims put forward : 

(a) establishment of the family wage, introduction of a sliding bonus, and 
periodical revision of wages ; 

(6) introduction of compulsory social insurance ; 

(c) more effective administration of the labour courts ; 

(d) protection of Colombian industry and mechanisation of small-scale 
industry ; 

(e) the establishment of industrial schools ; more attention to be paid by the 
authorities to technical instruction ; 

({) establishment of educational farms, to be attached to rural schools ; 


(g) encouragement of the co-operative movement ; 

(h) intensification of campaigns to raise the level of health, and the establish- 
ment of medical services in all towns ; 

(i) improvement of hygiene in workers’ houses ; 

(j) the defence of the trade union system, and the use of the unions as training 


schools for genuine leaders. 
The Congress claimed for the Union the same rights of incorporation as are 
enjoyed by the national workers’ centre (the Confederation of Workers of 


Colombia).* 
The Union is a Catholic labour organisation, established in July 1946. Its 


principal affiliates are the Unions of Workers of Antioquia, Boyac&é and Caldas, 
the National Agrarian Federation and the Federation of Miners of Cundinamarca.? 





» For a summary of the resolutions adopted by the last Congress of this organisation, cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 102. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent at Bogota. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 
Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living: April, June, July, September; 
Wages, Hours of Work : May, August. 

In accordance with this plan, statistics of cost of living and unemployment 
and employment are given below. 

Commencing with this number, the countries are arranged by continents in 
the alphabetical order of their English names. Hitherto the alphabetical order o} 
their French names has been used. The change is introduced in accordance 
with the principle of standardising practices in the different publications oj 
the United Nations and the specialised agencies. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering 
generally the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent and miscellaneous and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index number of retail food prices. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 


I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of industrial employment. } 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in industrial 
employment. 1 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised scries. 


Thick faved type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 


Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


ee 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by the series on employ- 
ment and unemployment are given in tables VI, VIII and XI of the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 ; index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, 
and rent, covered by the cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp. 107-117.* 





1 The term “industrial” in this connection is intended to cover the manu- 
facturing industries, including building and construction as distinct from 
** general”? employment which includes branches such as agriculture, transport, 
commerce, etc. 

2 Notes on the methods of compilation of statistics of employment in different 
countries are given in idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 329-332. For 
notes on the methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers, see Vol. LVII, 
No. 6, June 1948, pp. 692-702 and below. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Europeans. 2 Since July 1941, a-e. * Oct. * Dec. * Average calculated for a period of less 
than one year. * June * As from Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Includ- 
ing heating and soap. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. - 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 
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1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 




















227 


1947: May 226 
June 382 ‘ 227 
July 372 227 
Aug. 371 227 
Sept. 372 ‘ 227 
Oct. 377 227 
Nov. 374 - 227 
Dec. 368 198 233 
1948 : Jan. _— iiet ‘i 411 210 234 
Feb. aa “— ee 413 . ae 210 234 
Mar. eee | 213 234 
April 213 234 
May aie 234 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
1Mar.-Dec. * Jan. *Sept. ‘Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * June-Nov. ‘7Sept.-Dec. * Apr.-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 








Domin- | 
: Colom- | Costa : Guate- : 
Chile : “ ican Mexico |Panama | Paraguay) 

bia | Rica | Republic} ™*!* | = | 


San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico Peneme | Acuaciéa | 


Country 





= 
| Town or no. , 
| of localities Santiago Bogota | jos4 City mala City 


| 
| Original base} Mar. | Feb. | 1936 Nov. | 1937 1934 | 1939-40 1938 | 1934-36 








1941 
Cost of living 


uwinder | ¢ | os | e*) a] a9 


1937 











(=100) 1928 











° 100 ° 
° 114 100 
° 116 109 
. 117 113 

100° . 121 128 

120 ° 140 144 

150 ° 183 ° 176 

174 ° 230 ° 193 

181 ° 247 ° 214 

202 ° 308 ° 236 


230 
234 
235 
237 
235 
223 
224 




















227 






































226 
227 
227 
227 282 
227 282 
227 287 
227 286 
233 286 
286 
. i 
234 
234 306 
234 306 
sHlaneous. 
\ pr.- Dec. 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


? Nov. 





110 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Country || Ppuerto| Uru- | Vene- | : . 
Rico guay | zuela Burma; Ceylon China India 





Town or no. 6 
of localities 


Original base 
(= 100) 


Monte- G Ran- 
video Caravas goon 


| 1929 | 1933 


Chung- | ‘ 
Colombo king Shanghai rae io 


———/ 
Aug. 1926- | July 1933- | 
July 1927 | June 1934 | 


art Bom- | 





Nov. Jan.-June 
19st | 1942 1937 


Cost of living 





























Composition | 


of the index | os | 





1937 


1945 
1946 


1947 


1947: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 


99 
105 
110 
109 
112 
118 
121 
139 





1 565 385 


694 000 
951 000 
1 404 000 
1 530 000 
1 908 000 


2 704 000 
3 173 000 
4 347 000 


5 983 000 
7 651 000 
12 816 000 


129 
172 


24 978 
337 601 














15 691 000 


3 078 307 | 


2 088 000 
2 462 000 
2 725 000 
3 066 000 


3 767 000 | 


5 397 000 
5 866 000 
7 444 000 


11 293 000 
16 308 000 
18 806 000 




















1947: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 














| 


129 
127 
125 
125 
126 
126 
127 


127 
134 

















247 682 
1 395 400 


1 727 000 


2412 000 
2 722 000 | 
3 758 000 | 


5 809 000 
7 937 000 
13 138 000 
15 453 000 





2 950 499 


158 
372¢ 


25 560 
338 894 


3 801 000 


5 184 000 
5 230 000 
6 878 000 


11 162 000 
16 088 000 
21 406 000 





Mees © © © eo Bee 


n 





| 








Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Until Dec. 1946, excluding heating and lighting. * Aug. 


of less than one year. 


to old series. 


* Sept.-Dec. 


5 Mar. 


* June and Dec. 7” Nov. 
1° Including soap and coal. 


* Aug.-Dec. 


* Average calculated for a period 
* New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. 





Compos: 


10) 
on food, 
on all e3 
Commit 
‘ June-/ 
* New se 

3a 


| 


ndia 


j 


Bom- | 


bay 
July 1933- 


dune 1934 | 








cellaneous. 


yr a period 
by I.L.0. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 111 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Z Asia (cont.) 


Leba- Netherlands Palestine 
Japan non East Indies 0.8.! | J.A.* 








Country 





| 
| of loe Sele 7 28 Beirout| Batavia | Makassar 3 3 
| 








Original base 21 Mar.1936-) Aug. 1946- | June-Aug. Jan. July Jan. 1942 Aug. 
? 1939 

















(=100) 20 Mar. 1937} Mar. 1947 1939 1929 1938 
Cost of living 


| 
| Composition | 
| of the index | a-e | a, b,e* 


1937 . 100 
1938 : 98 

: 100 
114 
136 


185 
224 


233 
247 









































100 ° 100'* 100'* 
125 ° 92 «8698 
125 . eee 94 100 
147 ° eee ° 113 113 
149 . eee 159 147 

170 ° ese 264'* 233'* 
210 . ove 328 290 
311 . ese 327 278 
° . ose 343 295 
1 933° *° 100"* ose ° 348 301 

1947 3 269 oe 182 ov oe 80 oe 

1947: May 3 063 162 one obo 375 299 

June | 3 014 191 en one 372 296 

July | 3 182 223 one see 377 296 

Aug. | 3 246 213 sa ... | 383 295 

Sept. | 3 532 207 oa oF 392 305 

Oct. 3 691 nae 208 om nein 300 

Nov. | 3 691 on 220 on ont 302 

Dec. 3 723 Sie 255 ves oo 335 

Jan. “er wen 255 ose ove ove ome 370 

Feb. ose one 283 owe one ~— ane “e are 

Mar. _ wie eee 

April ‘ae ose eee 

May a éec et 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


' Office of Statistics. |* Jewish Agency for Palestine. * From 1937 to Aug. 1939, official series based 
on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based 
on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine; from 1 Jan. 1942, new official “ Wages 
Committee” index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced to preceding series. 
* June-Aug. 5 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Aug. * Jan. * June and Dec, 
* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. *°Mar.-Dec. ™ Aug. 1946-Mar. 
1947, 42 Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Arab markets. '® Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Jewish 
markets. ‘* July. '* From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. '* From 
1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. *’ New series with base July 
1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





112 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


EvuROPE 





Asta (concl.) 
Country Philip- 
pines 
Town or no. Manila Vienna 62 12° Prague 200 32 


of localities 
Original base April 1936- July 
(= 100) 1941 1945 1938 1939 1914 


Cost of living 





Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria — Denmark| Finland 



































Composition a-e | 
of the index | | aaGe | 





1937 : 100? 
1938 104 


1939 105 
1940 116¢ 
1941 . 

1942 
1943 








1947: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 











| 





| 











> fe fe ed be ee ee ee ca 


209 
350 
409 
424 
424 
431 
437 





441 
> a 441 380 
Mar. on 458 383 
April _ 451 387 
May eee eee 389 





























Composi 


1B 
1 Including Sofia. * Retail price index. * April ; official prices ; index based on normal consumption composit 
of family consisting of men, wife and 2 children. ‘ Jan.-April. * April-Dec. * New index (base 1938 =100); for 62 ci 
weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old series. * Retail food price index, base 1936-38 = 100. 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
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(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Greece Hungary! Iceland 





py ee TS ° ° . Athens Budapest) Reykjavik 





Original base Jan.-Mar. 
(= 100) 1939 1913 1939 























Cost of living 





~ Composition | 


of the index oe | oe, @ | 





1937 ° : ° . 100 
1938 100 * ° | 108 
1939 ° ° 113 
1940 ° : ° , 132 
1941 ° ° . ° 152 
1942 , . ° . 174 


~ 49427 


1947: May 4 721 

June 5 029 

July . 5191 

Aug. 5477 

‘ 5 760 

5 743 

5 493 
5 325° 


5 231° 
5 176 
5 314° 
5 334 




















100 
108 
113 
132 
159 
194 


22 492 ~~ 6 299F 1 


20 644 6 037 
124 20 688 792 6 447 
21 687 6 633 
22 511 6 985 
116 23 120 640 7 392 
115 23 809 816 ; 7 340 
: 115 23 088 901 : 6 962 
: 115 hie ue 30 285 838 382 : 6 690° 





| 1948 : Jan. 115 oe a 32 676 818 360 , 6552" 


850 360 : 6 487 
855 360 ‘ 6 701 
831 355 ° 6 752 
839 356 eee coe 








116 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


s. 
ener ? British zone. * French zone. * U.S. zone. * Jan.-Mar. * Oct. * July-Dec. ? Aug.-Dec. * Interim index ; 
jump tion composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Average Aug. and Nov. ** New index with base 1938 = 100, 
peg for 62 cities with over 50,000 inhabitants, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 








114 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 




















































































































Europe (cont.) — 
Country 
— Netherlands| Norway | Poland | Portugal; Rumania Spain Sweden 
po roe Ra 9 6 31 Warsaw | Lisbon | Bucharest 50 60 
Original base 1938- | July 1938- July July Te 
(= 100) 1914 1939 «| «(1938 1928 | June 1930 ness 1936 1914 | _* 
Cost of living ae 
ye none | a-c,é a-e | a-e | a-e | a-b | a-e a-e | a-e | 
Co’ 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° 100 e 100 of 
1938 103 101 103 98 100 105 ° 102 
1939 103 102 105 98? 101* 112 15478 106 
1940 111? 117 122 ° 111 152 178 119 
1941 ° 134 143 ° 122 218 232 135 | 
1942 ‘ 143 152 ° 138 321 247 146 | 
1943 P 149 155 e 154 434 246 148 «| 
1944 173? 153? 157 ° 172 651 257 149 
1945 215 176¢ 160 8 756* 188 3 852 275 149 «| 
1946 272 193? 164 10 855 208 23 700 361 150 | | 
1947 284 199 165 15 053 211 eee 424 159 | 
1947 : May 276 200 167 15 186 213 431 445 422 ‘. | | 
June 278 203 167 16 242 210 518 256 421 160 
July 283 200 166 15 943 203 539 791 418 ° | 
Aug. 284 197 164 | 15797 200 151° 420 s F ioe 
Sept. 285 199 163 15 501 210 181 428 162 
Oct. 298 197 163 15 353 207 eee 435 ° 
Nov. 294 198 163 15 460 208 ose 442 ° 
Dee. 295 202 163 | 15 870 208 one 445 163 
1948: Jan. 298 202 163 ase 211 ase 449 
Feb. 300 202 164 ose 204 one 453 ° 
Mar. 300 eee 165 ooo 196 ine ese 158 | 1 
April 300 os 166 <i 196 i ih “a 94 
May 300 ne 166 ee a aie ai - 4 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° 100 é foo | 
1938 104 102 104 96 100 107 ° 104 =| 
1939 104 103 106 96' 101° 115 178** 107 | 
1940 111° 121 127 ° 111 164 215 122 | 1 
1941 . 145 152 ° 124 272 300 139 | 1 
1942 ° 159 158 ‘ 141 416 318 150 | 1 
1943 ‘ 161 160 e 154 578 310 149 | 1 
1944 173? 166? 161 ° 173 875 323 148 | 1 
1945 208 170¢ 163 11 371° 192 6 418 347 147 | 1 
1946 254 195? 163 12 773 217 41 729 491 148 
1947 271 213 162 16 604 220 en 681 156 1! 
i 
1947 : May 260 210 164 | 16 897 223 | 781 742 579 154 a 
June 264 217 164 | 18 624 220 992 867 574 155 at 
July 270 219 164 17 699 211 997 533 565 154 | 
Aug. 272 211 162 17 057 208 ites 568 155 | 1947 
Sept. 271 216 160 16 415 220 wee 580 160 
Oct. 292 212 158 16 454 216 ial 592 160 
Nov. 284 212 158 17 150 217 eee 600 160 
Dec. 284 223 158 17 940 216 eos 602 160 
1948: Jan. 285 223 159 oe | 832 | oe 605 167 
Feb. 287 223 160 =a | 212 ine 609 167 
Mar. 286 ° 160 we 203 ean eee 170 | 
April eee eee 162 one 203 oe wes 170 | 1948 ; 
May a ons 162 we ine eee as aa | 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 
1Mar. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. ‘Sept. and Co ee 
Dec. ‘* Currency reorganisation. mpositi 
* Au 
old retail 
of 8 mont 























|00 | 
07 | 
22 | 
139 


49 | 
48 | 


[48 
56 


154 
155 
154 j 
iss) | 
160 
160 
160 
160 | 


167 
167 
170 | 
170 | 


llaneous, 


ept. and 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 








































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Country Switzer- | United , New 
t l ees es j 
land Tesiey Kingdom — Fiji Hawaii | Zealand 
Town or no. . il 5. 
of localities 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva | Honolulu | 25-4 
Original base June | 1923- , | ¥ 
(= 100) 1914 | 1938 July 1914 1937 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 | 
Cost of living 
Composition cs | * l 
of the index a-d | a-e | a-e | a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° 100 
1938 100 100 101 103 ‘ ° 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100° ‘ 107 
1940 110 112 119 110 ° ° 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 116 
1942 141 232 130 125 > 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 ‘ 100° 123* 
1944 152 338 130 129 172 102 123 
| 1945 153 353 132 129 167 104 123 
1946 152 341 132 131 169 113 123 
1947 159 346 ove 136 191 128 127 
1947: May 158 347 132 134¢ ‘ ° 
June 159 346 100° ° : 126 126 
July 159 343 101 ‘ 186 e : 
Aug. 159 345 100 137* a R 3 
Sept. 159 346 101 ° i 130 126 
Oct. 163 344 101 " 196 ‘ > 
Nov. 163 341 103 140¢ . ° 
Dec. 163 340 104 e 131 133 
1948: Jan. 164 a 104 ° 204 ° 
Feb. 163 ‘ie 106 143¢ . ‘ » 
Mar. 163 106 ° ‘ 132 135 
April 163 108 ‘ 210 ; ‘ 
May is tee : ° ° 
Food 
o 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° 100 
1938 100 98 101 104 . ° 104 
1939 102 98 101 109 100° e 110 
1940 113 111 118 110 , 113 
1941 135 141 121 111 115 
1942 155 275 116 121 ° 118 
1943 163 449 119 122 ° 100° ‘ 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 | 
1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 | 
1946 162 405 122 122 157 117 
1947 171 405 sia 129 185 141° 
1947 : May 170 403 117 128 , 
June 172 403 100° 128 . 137 
July 171 398 101 130 178 139 } 
Aug. 171 400 99 130 ‘ 141 
Sept. 172 402 100 130 . 143 
Oct. 177 401 101 131 188 143 | 
Nov. 177 396 103 133 6 145 
Dec. 178 397 103 137 ° 144 
1948 : Jan. 178 104 138 197 145 , 
Feb. 178 108 141 ° 145 ‘ 
Mar. 177 109 141 ° 146 ‘ 
April 177 109 142 204 144 ° 
May ei as 144 ° 144 ° 
| 








Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 


* Aug. * Mar. 
old retail price series. 
of 8 months. 


* Quarterly averages. 


5 Interim index : 200 cities. 


* Including heating. 


* Average 





Unemployment and Employment 


























































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Nigeria * Canada United States 
Vv II I II 
— a —— Unemployed 
- (estimated insured (estimated) * . 
registered | 
% 
1937 337 000 7 273 000 13.8 | 
1938 407 000 9 910 000 18.7 
1939 386 000 * 8 842 000 16.5 
1940 281 700 * 8 120 000 14.6 1 
1941 370 000 ° . 5 560 000 9.9 1 
1942 238 000 . 2 660 000 4.7 , 
1943 ‘ 99 000 . P 1 070 000 1.9 P 
1944 7 259 82 000 10 454 0.5 670 000 1.2 F 
1945 7562 172 000 * 41 139 1.9 1 040 000 1.9 
1946 7 264 142 750 96 760 4.5 2 270 000 3.9 1947 : 
1947 6 874 98 000 68 254 3.0 2 142 000° 3.6 
1947: May 7 528 91 000 59 410 2.6 1 960 000 3.3 
June 7 147 ‘ 47 817 2.1 2 555 000 41 
July 6 928 ‘ 41 877 1.9 2 584 000 41 
Aug. 6 531 73 000 37 350 1.7 2 096 000° 3.4 
Sept. 6 146 ‘ 36 666 1.6 1 912 000 3.1 
Oct. 5 759 . 42 225 1.9 1 687 000 2.8 
Nov. 5 959 87 000 59 555 2.6 1 621 000 2.7 1948 : 
Dec. 5 635 ‘ 94 525 4.2 1 643 000 2.8 s 
1948 : Jan. 6 203 130 798 5.8 2 065 000 3.5 
Feb. 6 962 156 000 146 074 6.5 2 639 000 44 
Mar. 6 806 ‘ 136 356 6.1 2 440 000 4.1 
April 6 735 105 441 4.7 2 193 000° 3.6 
May ae te a 1 761 000 2.9 Perso 
(thou 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 4908? 2 249 * 60 168" 7 T 
AMERICA (concl.) 
Puerto Rico Japan Palestine | D 
II VI v* 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(estimated) (estimated) Wholly *® | Partially 
% 19 
° 295 443 \ ° ° | 19 
° 237 371 F ° ° 19 
° ‘ 212 000 : . ° } 19 
66 000 . 10 815 13 976 | 19. 
. ° ° 5 495 9 882 19. 
° . 1401 4514 19. 
‘ ° 358 ™* 3233 * 19: 
° ‘ 477 3 822 | 19: 
. 3 336 750 *? 382 4 035 | 19: 
12.0" 5 600 000 ** 608 5 983 | 194 
11.0 A : | 
1947: May 8.7 868 8 311 bee 
June 9.5 861 8 588 | 3 
July 12.3 949 8 620 ’ 
Aug. 12.8 902 8 704 s 
Sept. 11.8 ine _ C 
Oct. 11.3 > 
Nov. 11.4 I 
Dec. 12.8 
1948; J 
: Jan. Fk 
Feb. h 
Mar. A 
April 1 
May —— 
— 
Persons cov. thousa 
(thousands) 688° 29 700 ** 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. ‘ I. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment exchange statistics. Il. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. il. 

1 Lagos. * Up to 1939, Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates ; thereafter e . Dail 
Bureau of the Census figures. * Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who ork regis 
enlisted. ‘ Jan.-Oct. * Estimates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census Series of in 
and other data. * Nov. 7 Average for 1947. * April 1947. * Jewish labour only; reported prior to mem" 
1943 by unions ; subsequently by the Central Bureau of Jewish Labour Exchanges. '*® Number of persons Ds tory. 
registered as unemployed for 21 days or more during the month. ‘* April-Dec. ** Dec. ; occupational seeking 


registration statistics. ‘'* Mar.-Dec. ‘* April; estimates based on a census. ** Dec. 1946. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





EvuROPE 





Austria 


Belgium 


Bulgaria 


Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 





Vv 


I 


Vv 


v 


Ill 





Un- 
employed 
(registered) 





Un- 
employed 
(insured) * 








(registered) 


Un- 
employed 


Applicants 
for work 


Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 





320 961 








244 788 * 


. 
. 
. 
. 





126 535 
174 003 
195 211 


144 579° 


67 192 
67 724 


45 169 
46 259 
54 904 
48 737 
45 476 
47 742 
61 108 
97 271 


105 290 
135 724 


408 949 
335 518 * 





31 438 
31 764 


31 057 
26 453 
25 073 
20 881 


17 862 
14 208 
11 211 


6 331 
3 864 
2617 
2 431 
2 228 
2 873 
5 428 
18 280 


41 317 * 
17 629 


95 103 
97 136 


88 924 
119 593 


% 
21.9 
21.4 


18.4 
23.9 





13 622 
10 367 


43 476 * 
48 968 
34 272 
25 411 


46 661 
27 577" 
28 796 


6 391 
3 309 
3 275 
4 076 
7714 
12 282 
20 794 
37 569 


65 553 
64 545 
27 689 
15 236 
8 632* 





PPO eH SH 
Sab Oweo 


rr... PPS eeer 
POuSis POekwusa dae 


—e 
— hohe 





(thousands) 


Persons cov. 























581° 











Europe (cont.) 





Finland 


France 


Germany 


Hungary 





v 


v 


ye 


| 
I Vv 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Un- 
empioyed 
(on relief) 





Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(registered) 





Applications 
for work 
registered 








3 695 
3 602 
3 300 
3 955 
3 384 
1 561 

923 
2 018 
3 240 


3 454 
4199 


6 271 
3 102 
2 989 
2 888 
3 453 
4 254 
4944 
2 837 


5 398 
6 547 
5 582 


354 554 
373 641 
381 902 * 


292 649 
70 312 
19 878 


15 813 


15 663 
7 389 


379 994 
402 186 
418 413 * 


394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


68 436 


56 633 
45 738 


40 379 
37 232 
34 935 
38 034 
45 603 
52 868 
57 733 
58 000 


74 004 
74 610 
68 184 
70 505 


912 312 
429 461 


48 359 
47 425 
48 348 
43 684 
48 892 
35 996 
25 929 





1 361 000" 
886 000 


1 008 000 





31 784 '* 
79 554 
81 125 
81 584 
73 230 
80 689 
86 456 
92 356 
97 791 
103 68a 


110 189 
114 122 
117 004 





| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 











26 219* 

















I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


Il. Labour force sample surveys. 


Ill. 


work registered. 
series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. 
unemployment insurance statistics. 


territory. 


& seeking work or not. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


Trade union fund returns. 
' Daily average of registered unemployed during the month. 


VI. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


* Before April 1938, applicants for 


* Since 1939, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, excluding Borderland. 


71947. 


* Average for 1946. 


* New 


* Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary 
* Public relief fund statistics. 
1 Labour registration statistics of persons not working but available for work, whether registered 
12 Since July 1946, unemployed registered at the end of the month; July-Dec. 


1° Present 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 


Ireland Italy Netherlands Norway 
I Vv Vv Vv Vv 


Applicants Unens 

. ployed Wholly Unemployed 
Unemployed (insured) anne (registered) || unemployed (registered) 
% % 
° 82 425 324 000 29 881 
e ‘ 88 714 303 400 30 296 
55 165 15.6 93 074 235 600 28 251 
54 677 15.5 84 054 197 886 29 099 
50 967 14.6 . 117 814 19181? | 
48 846 14.2 ° 74 600 4 747 
41 194 12.5 ° 20 364 437 
36 263 11.3 ° ° 274 
33 964 10.6 ° ° 9172* 
35 067 10.6 53 079 12 246 
33 266° 022 973° 30 701 8 514 


37 318 24 071 6 186 
32 084 3 623 
28 328 
27 498° 
25 732 
27 494 


30 526° 5 
31 392* - 1 752 818" 


38 136 
40 726 
40 829 
38 405 
36 569 

















coon 
imu’ *** 
ead - ~- 


= bh 





; BND erooooos 
[BPR URN P bio bot 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) 356 ¢ 



































Europe (cont.) 





Poland Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Vv Vv Vv IV I 
Un- Un- Unemployed 
Un- Unemployed i 
employed || employed wet (insured) 
(registered) Room amor] employed (trade unionists) Wholly | Partially | ployed 























57 949 
52 590 


36 663 
14 784 
9 095 
8 841 
6 058 
6 533 
6 474 


4 262 
3 473 


% 
10.0 


375 088 40 240 ° 67 351 
8.6 


347 509 ° ° 66 990 
. . 63 722° 
° 474 808 84 617 


on tn Oe 


[OPP PPR ee eee lo PPO RO SS3¢ 


eto en ee 





=—_ 


450 014 85 018 
294 530 56 938 
225 493 43 950 
4 229 169 525° 39 123 
147 946° 36 272 


79 093 178 165 27 554 
69 419 138 800* 24 362° 


72 849 139 292 16 037 
67 885 eee 130 949 15 991 
July 67 791 ° 123 674 15 172 
Aug. 70 845 eee 125 969 14 133 
Sept. 73 172 126 554 13 799 
Oct. 69 263 eee 123 845 14 741 
Nov. 65 278 ° 123 516 21 520 
Dec. 60 229 eee 122 700* 39 764° 


: Jan. 80 034 119 800* 38 052° 
Feb. pw one 116 800* 35 758 
Mar. eee 32 891 
April ose 
May 








631 
491 
542 
670 
860 
978 
1 800 
5 031 


PES SS 109000 Hp 


POnuwe Bio rounds die| OD 
mie tho CONNORS Min 


: PSP BPSSSSSSS SP PrPFENHOD 
WOOD PRR Rm DO DOR O OR 
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4 858 
6 260 
1 107 

967 


: or 
; Ses ees 
' * Pr Clb 

















Persons cov. 
(thousands) . 876 548 § 









































I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the 
war years are incomplete. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark 
and evacuated communes in Troms. ‘* Oct. 1947. * Average for 1947. ‘* Since Jan. 1939, including agri 
cultural workers. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 119 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia | New Zealand 
1/V vi? Se 

| Unem- 

Unemployed (registered) Unemployed Unem- | ployed 


~ 2 | = 
Wholly * l Temporarily (estimated) ployed | yma 




















ae 
a 





205 063 
380 332 
220 765 


165 088 


1 324 027 ¢ 
1 487 363 
1 259 559 


752 966 * 


237 827" 
110 628 
82 758 
75 613 
158 046 
390 106 
342 295 


342 754 
286 399 
270 693 
264 635 
254 855 
275 178 
286 791 
Dec. 299 411 


1948: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


i ie] he] im ibm bo 


298 000 


one 
ss 


- 9s 
oN 








100 000 
33 500 
25 800 


56 100 
108 350* 


I) ed Rael 


ae 


imi eon 


156 028 
18 169 


te ee ee ee OD 


io 


Dio BRU Mudslolom~ 


33 800* 
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NOUN 
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PITIIEEES Sid 





> DRDD Beemer peo 
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Persons cov. ~- 
(thousands) 15 930 * 718° 3 169"° 1 100 














TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ?” 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA — 
Union of South Africa United States ntina|| Colombia 
Euro- Canada (Central || Peru 
peans Total B.L.S. ** B.C. * ires) || Zone) _ " 
III (A/B) III (A) Vv Ill (A/B) Vv I _ III (B) |} II1(B) 
M.L.T.° M.1.T.C.° *5/A.M.I.T.C, || M.I.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C. -T.C. || M.ILT.® || A.M.I. 


W.S. Ws. | W.S." W.S.** A w. w. 


100.0 . . . . ° 
104.9 ! . . ° . 100.0"" . 
. ° . 94.2 100.0 

° . 100.0 84.6 108.0 
98.1"* ° 106.0 85.5 105.4 
98.8 113.1 95.2 95.6 
100.0 x 114.6 101.9 88.0 
102.7 113.6 123.9 83.7 


100.0°* 5 111.2 
107.6 /- 116.3 
111.2 . 122.1° 


111.4 . 122.7 
° ° 126.4 
° ‘ 126.4 
115.8 5 125.4" 
° 123.9 






































112.0 


1948: Jan. - ‘ae J ° ° 
Feb. on ans J 107.9 . on ° 
Mar. ~_ on d . J x one e 
April ao ont oe © ° on ° 
May “= ont — ave ° 





Persons cov. se 2 
(thousands) 219 813 4326 ||.../30 718 ° 13 212 

1 Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 1941: July; and 1946: average of June and Dec- 
* Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * Including casuals. ‘ Including agriculture. * April-Dec. 
*Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government training centres who were unemployed 
when they entered the centres. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons clas- 
sified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. Since 1948, excluding only registered disabled persons 
requiring employment under sheltered conditions. * July 1947. * Average for 1947. **® Average for 1946. 
"1945. 4 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 107. For description of roman numerals, see foot 
of table on the following page. ** Bureau of Labor Statistics. '* Bureau of the Census. ** Including logging. 
“Including other categories of workers in the labour force. *’May. ** Estimates of 1 June of each year 
between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and otherdata. ** Nov. *°* Figure of persons covered relates 
to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. ** Dec. 1939. 



























































120 TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 





ASIA | Europe 


Palestine|| Austria || Czechoslovakia || France Ln ah Hungary || Ireland 


III (B) | I I III (A) IV I 
M.1.T.* || A.M.I.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. 1.7.° C.® ||A.M.LT.C. || M.I.T.C.® 
ws. || WS. Ww. | W.S.¢ W.S." w.s. Wwss. 


1937 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 d 100.0 
1938 100.0 “ ‘ : 103.0" : 106.0 
1939 85.8 139.5° H ; 105.1" || 100.0%|| 114.4 | 
1940 97.4 ‘ . . 82.0" * ; 120.7 * 
1941 110.0 ‘ ; . 90.6" > 152.0 
1942 127.2 ; ‘ , 95.2" : 166.9 
1943 139.9 | ; : . 90.6" 5 171.4 
1944 136.3 ; : : 90.7" ‘ ; 

1945 135.8 . . 92.0" : i 

1946 135.0 99.7 . 97.9" || 86.3%° 83.3 
1947 aes 98.2 / 105.0" ee ne 


1947: May 132.1 98.2 5 ° 
June 130.8 99.7 . , 95.4 
July 129.0* ; 99.9 . 105.9" ; 

Aug. 130.0* 100.1 . ‘ ‘ 

Sept. 132.0* 101.5 : ‘ 97.3 

Oct. ia . 102.1 : 106.1° ‘ 
Nov. oes 103.0 e 
Dec. aa 100.2 
Jan. eon 96.2 
Feb. ane on 
Mar. 
April 
May ond eve eee ° . one ‘ 

Persons cov. 12 

(thousands) 54 2 739 1 100 415 






















































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Norway ||Poland|} U.S.S.R. || Kingdom 





2 New 
Australia Zealand 








l* TIr(A) || IV IV III (A) 
A.°M.°I.T.C. A.°M.L.T.C.° || M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. '¢ M.I.T.C. 
Ws. ws. || ws. ” ws. W:s. 
100.0 100 100.0*° . ° ° 
100.0 103 98.3 . . 
105.5 eee 101.9 100.0" | 100.0" 
102.7 . 113 100.5 





























112,44 112.3" 
106.4 111.1 
103.5 110.7 
103.7 110.5 
110.8 
121.6 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


pode oF 1 273 2471 || 26989 || 16690 421 






























































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. 
I. Industries. T. Transports. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Labour registration statistics, present territory. * Prior to 1943, Government undertakings prepon- 
derantly and manufacturing. * Private sector. ‘ Private and public sectors. * Jan. * May. 7 Annual 
figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June 
and Sept. * Dec. * Figures from 1940 to 1943 refer to excessively expanded territory. * Registration 
incomplete. ™ July-Dec. ** Jan. 1943. ** Jan. 1947. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. ** Prior to 1941, 
statistics of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. *? Including employers and work- 
ers on own account. ** Private civil employment. ** Total civil employment. * Annual figures: June 
of each year. ™ July. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ! 


(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Union of South Africa 





Europeans | Total 


Canada 


United 
States 


Argentina 


Colombia 


Chile (Bogota) 





III (A/B) * 


ITI(A) 


III (A/B) 


III (B) * 


III (B) III (B) 





Ww.s. 


w.s. 


w. 


w. 


w. w. 





| 

100.0 
103.9 
104.3 
106.7 
117.0 
124.5 
129.1 
137.5 
138.6 
142.5 


100.0 
101.6 
101.1 

99.3 
102.2 


147.7 
148.5 
148.8 
147.0 
146.4 
149.0 


100.0 
97.0 


176.4* 





100.0 
105.5 
108.1 
117.0 
127.6 
133.7 
127.0 
129.7 
131.8 
134.8 


100.0¢ 
90.0 
80.3 
83.1 
96.7 
105.1 
135.8 
142.6 


143.4 
143.1 
143.4 
143.3 
147.3 
132.8 
140.7 





(thousands) 








1 046 



































AmeERIca (concl.) 


ASIA 





Dominican 
Republic 


Mexico 


India 
(British) 


Japan Palestine 





III (A) 


III (B) 


III (A) 


III (A/B) III (B) 





Wws.s. 








w. 


w. 





w.* 





May 


100.0 
107.0 
111.9 








100.0 
103.7 
104.5 


110.1 
128.7 
136.2 
145.4 
150.5 
157.7 


100.0 * 
82.3 
98.6 

115.1 

136.1 
100.0°* 

104.3 

108.8 

102.8 


98.0 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) 








113 























56 





1 676 





32 10° 














2995/1 510" 





_ I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
msurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A). 


II. Compulsory unemployment 
All establishments of a given importance ; 


III (B), Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
toa type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

? For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.- 
Feb. 1948, p. 107. * Including building. * Including mining. ‘May. * Average for 1947. *Since Jan. 1943, 
including salaried employees. * 1936 =100. *Jan. * Average for9 months. ** Jan. 1943. “ Jan. 1939. 








122 TABLE OI. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 






















































































































































































EvuROPE 
Date b aoee + Denmark/|| Finland France |/Germany'|| Hungary || Ireland INetherlands 
III (A) III (A) III (B) III (A) IV I III (A/B) * I 
W.s. Ww. Ww. W.Ss. W.s. Ww. W.S. W.S. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 ° 100.2 102.9 103.9° ° 108.0 100.1 103.2 
1939 ° 109.4 93.6 104.6* 100.0 119.1 101.4 109.3 
1940 ° 101.7 78.7 82.75" ° 124.5 100.0 107.0 
1941 ° 104.2 100.0 91.2" ° 133.8 96.3" 113.2 
1942 e 111.0 95.7 96.6° e ° 92.6* 108.8 | 
1943 ‘ 115.9 96.1 91.17 ° ° 93.3 98.3 | 
1944 ° 116.8 90.9 90.8" ° ° 95.5 om | 
1945 ° 108.7 108.2 91.5" ° ° 101.5 eee 
1946 85.3 121.5 114.3 98.5" . 94.3 * 112.5 113.0 | 
1947 93.7 ose 122.6 107.3* — 100.0 ” 120.1 one 
| 
1947: May 92.4 os ° ° j 107.7 . | 
June 92.6 ade . " a 109.1 a 
July 94.3 an 124.0 108.5" ; 109.9 , | 
Aug. 95.2 éoe ° ° P 114.4 ° 
Sept. 96.7 one ° ° 84.2 116.7 121.9 
Oct. 100.2* aon 123.8 109.17 * 118.4 ° 
Nov. 100.4° ode ° ° ° 120.0 a 
Dec, 106.9 wee ° ° il 116.0 ° 
| 
1948; Jan. soe aon 126.9 oun ‘ 112.9 ° | 
Feb. eco eve ° ° ‘ 113.1* ° ° 
Mar. ace on ° ° iy 113.6" eee ° 
April eos ai we on ‘ 114.8 ° ° 
May ooo eve ° ° ° eee ° 
Pane wy “Il = 1.205 203 * 74° 22007 || 11757 || 638/279 || 100/88 *° 624 | 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Netherlands : United™ : New 
Date (conel.) Norway || Sweden Switzerland Kingdom Australia a sal 
III (B) I1** |/TII(A/B)4) IIL (A) | III (B) IV III (A/B)|| III (A) 
Ww. Ww Ww. W.S.2% | Wz. w.s. W.s. w. 
1937 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0**|| 100.0 100.0 
1938 ‘ 98.0 101.4 98.1 99.7 95.1 104.5 99.7 
1939 ° 101.0 105.2 102.2 98.3 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1940 ‘ 96.1 100.6 ° 102.8 106.5 113.7 111.6 
1941 ° 100 99.7 121.2 107.9 110.4 129.5 116.3 
1942 ‘ 102 105.4 119.7 109.6 115.7 139.0 113.5 
1943 ° 103 108.5 118.3 104.9 115.6 144.0 116.7 
1944 ‘ 101 109.8 118.3 99.7 110.9 141.9 121.0 
1945 100.0°’ 93 102.7 121.0 109.6 101.8 137.5 124.9 
1946 140.9 111 117.4 133.6 122.9 98.3 144.7 oon 
1947 165.2 124 116.9 144.8 133.0 106.0 153.1 
1947: May 123 119.7 ° 7 152.5 
une 161.2 126 113.4 ° 132.3 106.0 153.4 
July ° 124 98.2 ° ° 106.1 154.9 
Aug. 125 116.3 ° ° 106.2 155.9 a 
Sept. 167.9 126 118.6 ° 134.5 106.8 156.1 one 
Oct. > 128 119.8 ‘ 107.9 156.4 met | 
Nov. . 128 120.3 ° : 108.4 156.5 | 
Dec. 173.9 127 119.5 ° 135.6 108.2 155.5 
1948: Jan. ° 128 118.5 ° ° 108.6 155.6 
Feb. : 131 119.7 ‘ . 108.7 155.5 
Mar. see 131 120.2 ° 135.6 108.5 155.8 yan 
April ; ia 121.7 ; : re 158.0 x « 
May ‘ ‘i e . one one naa 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 316 184 * 536 360 342 1° 6 700 519 85 | 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory u ployment 


insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance: 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

Present territory ; labour registration statistics. * Including mining. *31 Dec. * May. 
* Dec. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. 
and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Statistics of establishments, type B ; Jan. 1947=100. 7 Jan. 1947. 
* Average for 1946. * Average for 1941. 1° Average for 1947. 48 Excluding Northern Ireland. 
12 Prior to 1941, statistics of establishments. 18 Covering all factories, as defined by the Factory Act. 
14 Including building. 16 Including employers and workers on own account. 16 Annual figures: June 
of each year. 17 July-Dec. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 123 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
























































































































































iicsibtenatte AMERICA ASIA Evrope 
Date —, Argentina Japan' Palestine bn. Denmark 
nerland: 
us III (A/B) III (B) *# III (A/B) III (B) * III (A) III (B) 
I 
vs we We w. w. Ww. w. 
00.0 1937 100.0 ° 100.0 ° ° 100.0 
03.2 1938 77.2 ° 110.4 ° ° 99.4 
09.3 1939 89.9 ‘ 120.3 ¢ 100 . 107.7 
07.0 1940 97.6 . . 111 . 93.8 
1941 127.9 ‘ 133.0 142 : 94.2 
13.2 1942 157.4 : 148.3 183 : 101.5 
08.8 | 1943 190.2 100.0 169.2 220 ; 106.5 
98.3 | 1944 185.7 103.4 198.8 211 ; 107.7 
eee | 1945 157.0 99.1 ° 210 ° 94.3 
eee 1946 136.7 99.8 . 198 100.0 * 115.0 
13.0 | 1947 147.9 106.7* _ ain 112.8 128.9 
oy | 1947: May 144.0 108.1 ’ 180° 113.7 127.0 
June 145.0 116.3 ° 167* 113.8 128.8 
3 July 142.4 112.2 ° 159* 100.6 129.7 
" Aug. 146.3 102.9 ° 157* 100.1 130.3 
= Sept. 150.9 113.8 ° ove 117.1 134.7 
: | Oct. 151.8 110.3 ° eee 126.4 135.3 
i | Nov. 151.5 106.8 ° eee 123.3 137.1 
} Dec. 155.2 102.0* ° ove 116.9 137.0 
| 
; 1948 : Jan. 151.4" P si a 128.5 
Feb. 148.8" on . eve ove 130.9 
° | Mar. 150.4 de ° ae ewe 132.6 
. April as ae ° si i 135°3 
° | May ° ad 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 8 905/... r 2995/1510 * 7 847 
624 : 
| Europe (concl.) 
b 2 | Finland France Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 
ate 
| III (B) _ IIT (A) I/III (A)* III (A) * III (A)* III (A)? 
alan 
I (A) | w. w.s. w. w. w. w. 
Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
00.0 1938 104.9 100.0" 105.8 99.3 98.0" 99.7 
99.7 1939 93.7 105.9° 114.4 101.1 100.8" 104.3 
05.8 1940 78.3 73.4** 122.3 99.8 92.8" 99.4 
11.6 1941 100.0 86.5" A 93.6 99.1" 96.8 
16.3 1942 97.7 97.5" ‘ 88.3 97.5" 102.8 
13.5 1943 99.4 102.0° e 90.5 96.6" 105.9 
16.7 1944 93.9 97.5* ° 94.0 91.6" 107.5 
21.0 1945 110.1 96.9" ° 103.6 85.7 102.9 
24.9 1946 114.6 106.7" 84.3° we ‘i 
oe 1947 123.1 119.6" 100.0 sn 
’ 1947: May P ; 103.9 2 ‘ 
June A ° 106.7 ° . 
July 119.1 122.5 113.5 a ‘ ‘ 
Aug. ‘ ° 113.3 ° ° e 
Sept. . . 112.4 3 ss ‘ 
Oct. 125.6 122.5° 125.6 ‘ ° 
Nov. ts ‘ 115.7 ° ° 
| Dec. ° ° 103.5 ° 
| 1948 : Jan. 131.1 ‘ie si ‘ ; . 
Feb. " . we ° . ‘ 
Mar. ‘ : nes . ae ‘ 
April pi asi ‘ ; 
| May 
Persons cov. 8 
| | (thousands) 74% 2 200 ** 638/279 100 . 598 ' 
ee _ I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
loyment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
ortance : III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
|) linked to a type A series. 1V. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
4 May. ‘Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked 
id Dec. per worker. * Including mining. * Total number of days worked. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Jan. * Jan. 1939. 
n. 1947. * Week in October of each year. * Dec. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, 
Ireland. except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Statistics of establishments, type B; Jan. 
ory Act. 1947 = 100. ** Average for1941. +! Jan. 1947. +** Average for 1943. 


2s: June 











METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS: II? 


Cost-of-living index numbers 


America (Continued). 


Argentina (Buenos Aires). 
1943 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 91 ; rent (and 
electricity), 2; other housing items, 9; clothing, 45; miscellaneous, 13. If 
the various qualities of each item are taken into account, the figures become : 
food, 96; rent, 2; other housing items, 11; clothing, 85; miscellaneous, 13. 
Miscellaneous items include personal hygiene, education, culture, amusements, 
toilet articles, matches, hairdressing, transport, etc. Income taxes are not 
included in the index. 

The index is described as applicable to an unskilled industrial worker’s family 
earning between 100 and 250 pesos per month and consisting of man, wife, and 
2 children under 14. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

The weights of the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 46.7 ; rent and electricity, 18.9 ; other housing items, 4.8 ; clothing, 19.8 ; 
miscellaneous, 9.8. 

Weights are based on a family living study conducted during May, June and 
July 1943 among 10,000 industrial workers’ families in Buenos Aires, the total 
earnings of the bread-winner being between 100 and 250 pesos a month ; slightly 
less than 19,000 monthly accounts proved acceptable and were utilised in the 
computation. 

Food prices are obtained on every 5th day for some items and once a month 
for others ; quotations used are prices of the items which make up the cost of 
living, whether bought daily, fortnightly or monthly ; they are taken from cata- 
logues, warehouse lists, fruit and meat markets in various areas ; prices are also 
obtained from supply and consumption returns of municipal, semi-municipal 
and free markets and from returns of various retail shops, co-operative societies, 
etc. in the capital. 

With regard to seasonal variations, quantities of 6 kinds of fruit and 26 kinds 
of vegetable are set for each month of the year ; weight of oranges, for instance, 
is 12 in April, 18 in May, 12 in June, 24 in July and 12 in August ; oranges do not 
appear in the budget for the other months of the year. These quantities are derived 
from an enquiry conducted in 1935. No information is available on seasonal 
variations in the fuel and light and clothing groups. 


Publication. 

Source : Sintesis estadistica mensual de la Reptiblica Argentina. 

No information is available as to whether an advance press release is issued 
or as to the interval between the date of first publication and the date to which 
the index refers. 





1 For the first instalment of these notes, which dealt with countries of Africa and North 
America and the British West Indies, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, 
June 1948, pp. 692-702. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Bolivia (La Paz). 
December 1936 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items priced is as follows : food, 32 ; housing, 3 ; heat and light, 
5; clothing, 8 ; services, 8. 

The cost-of-living index is applicable to a middle-class family of 2 adults and 
8 children. 

Prices are obtained directly by employees of the Directorate-General of 
Statistics for the city of La Paz and by paid agents in the 9 capital cities of 
the interior. 

The basic inquiry covered 50 families of civil servants. Up to April 1939, only 
unweighted averages of prices for the various expenditure groups were calculated ; 
beginning with May 1939 weighted averages have been computed. 

No changes have been made to the forms used in the enquiry except that the 
units of measurement of the various items have been changed to the metric system. 

Since official prices as set by public authorities are not very widely respected, 
prices obtained by the agents are compared with prices obtained for the same 
articles for the preceding months and with prices in different sectors of the free 
market. 

Prices are obtained monthly, preferably during the last days of the month. 

Generally speaking, prices are obtained at 3 retail outlets in different districts 
or markets of each town. 

In case of difficulty in obtaining price quotations for an article of identical 
quality, the last price quotation may be kept in the computation for 3 months. 
In case of disappearance of an article from the market, the price of the substituted 
article or product is introduced. 

The index for La Paz is calculated towards the end of the month for which 
prices have been obtained ; price indices for the other capital cities are computed 
during the first half of the following month. 

No yearly averages are computed. 


Publication. 
Source: Boletin of the National Bank. 


Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). 
1928-29 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 51; rent, 1; 
servants, 1 ; heat and light, 4; clothing, 36 ; miscellaneous, 53. 

Miscellaneous items include drugs and medical expenses, linen and furniture, 
kitchen utensils, education, etc. 

Direct taxes are not included. 

The index is described as applicable to a family of 7 persons ; the economic 
level is not known. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres 

Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of hn indices. 

Prices of food items are collected on the 20th of each month in 10 districts 
of the capital city. 

An enquiry into the rent of an apartment of 8 rooms in 21 districts of the 
city is made annually. An unweighted arithmetic average of individual rents is 
then computed and compared with the average in the base year. 

Prices of clothing items are obtained twice a year in various commercial outlets 
known as the most important ones on the basis of their yearly turnover. 

A special group is servants’ wages. These are the object of “ periodic direct 
enquiries” and the average of the wages of cooks, maids and laundresses are 
compared with the corresponding figure in the base year. 
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Weights allotted to the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 39.84 ; rent, 32.96 ; heat and light, 7.05 ; other housing, 6.48 ; clothing, 8.64 
and miscellaneous, 5.03. 

The study on which the quantities of each item have been based was conducted 
in 1919. 

No account is taken of seasonal items. 


Publication. 

Source : Boletim and Levantamento de Custo de Vida no Brazil of the Ministry 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce. 

Absolute monthly expenditures (in cruzeiros) as well as indices based on 1912 
or on 1928-29 are published. 

No advance press release is issued ; the interval between the date of publication 
and the date to which the index refers is not known. 

It is planned, during 1947, to bring up to date the weighting diagram of the 
cost-of-living index. 

A cost-of-food index (19 items ; 1st half of January 1935 = 100) is also computed 
for every region, province and important city in the country. 


British Guiana (Georgetown). 
March-December 19388 = 100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items priced is 93 : food, 49 ; rent, 1 ; heat and light, 6 ; 
clothing, 23 ; miscellaneous, 14. Miscellaneous items include doctors’ fees, medicine, 
etc., subscriptions, etc., soap and cigarettes. 

Direct taxes are not included. The upper income limit, $60 a month, for the 
families included in the survey is also the limit for exemption from payment of 
income taxes. 

The index is for the city of Georgetown only ; a separate index is available 
for rural areas. 

The index number is for wage and salary earners’ families with an upper income 
limit fixed at $60 a month. 


Computation. 

The index is compiled on the method employed by the British Ministry of 
Labour. 

Annual averages are computed on the average retail prices collected monthly 
during the year. 

Weights (in percentages) are as follows : food, 56 ; rent, 13 ; heat and light, 6 ; 
clothing, 13 ; miscellaneous, 12. 

Weights are derived from a family living study held in June-November 1942 
and covering wage and salary earners’ families with a monthly income up to $60. 
The families were working class families in the city of Georgetown ; there were 
no family size limits ; the sampling method was employed for choosing the families 
and approximately 1 in each 7 working class households supplied information. 

Prices relate to the 15th of each month or to the preceding day if the 15th 
falls on a public holiday. 

Information relating to rent is collected quarterly by means of questionnaires 
sent to certain selected families who originally supplied information on which 
the rent index is based. Information relating to food, fuel and light and miscel- 
laneous articles is collected monthly by officials of the Department of Labour, 
while prices of clothing are obtained monthly by special agents. Prices of local 
vegetables and fresh meat are obtained weekly from the local markets ; the prices 
of other articles of food are obtained monthly. 

Prices are obtained from the same shops every month in order to ascertain 
variations in prices for the unit of quantity. The number and types of retail outlets 
are as follows : 

Food : 20 retail shops ; 3 markets (meat and provision stalls); 11 bakeries 
and the Government Produce Depot. 

Rent : 94 working class families paying rent varying from $1.16 to $1.38 per 
month. 
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Heat and light : 20 retail shops. 

Clothing : 9 retail stores. 

Miscellaneous : 20 retail shops ; 5 cinemas and 3 leading newspapers. 
There is no problem of seasonal variations in prices and quantities. 


Publication. 

Source : Official Gazette. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of first 
publication and the date to which the figures relate is approximately one month. 


British Honduras (Belize). 
September 1939 = 100. 


Scope. 


The number of items priced under each category is as follows : food, 18 ; rent, 
1; fuel, light and washing, 5; clothing, 10; miscellaneous, 7. The main items 
priced under miscellaneous are toilet necessities, furniture, shoe repair, tobacco 
and cigarettes, hairdressing, medical attention and drugs, newspapers and period- 
icals. Direct taxes are not included in the index. 

The index is applicable to wage earners or salaried workers in all trades or 
occupations whose total family incomes at the time of the budgetary survey 
(August 1942) did not exceed $15 per week. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is the standard weighting system in use in 
the United Kingdom. 

No annual averages are computed. 

Weights for the various major groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 61 ; 
rent, 10; fuel, light and washing, 8.5 ; clothing, 12 ; miscellaneous, 8.5. 

These weights are derived from a family living study conducted in August 
1942 amongst wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families in the town of Belize ; 
family income varied from $6 to $15 a week and the survey was limited as closely 
as possible to families of 4 persons (2 adults and 2 children). 

The prices relate to the last business day of each month and the index figures 
for each group are computed in respect of the first business day of each quarter. 

Prices are obtained by means of questionnaires sent to the principal retail 
establishments and to the local markets and, in the event of doubt, they are checked 
and verified by an officer of the Labour Department. 

Prices of food and commodities are obtained once monthly whereas information 
in regard to changes in rent is obtained at irregular intervals as the necessity 
arises. 

The essential articles comprising the group food are all of one common grade 
and are sold at prices fixed by the competent authority ; these prices are used in 
determining the index. 

Particulars as to rent are obtained by direct enquiry as to the rental of houses 
occupied by the families who were covered in the 1942 budget survey. 

Prices of commodities forming the other groups of expenditure are all regulated 
either by the direct method of laying down the selling rates or by controlling 
the margin of profits. In selecting representative prices either that of the most 
popular grade of articles consumed is used or, where various grades of the same 
articles are consumed equally, an average of the two extremes of the price range 
is utilised. 

No variations or allowances are made in the pricing methods or quantity 
weights to offset seasonal items such as fresh fruit and vegetables, as these items 
carry a very low weight in the food group. There are no seasonal variations in 
the consumption of the articles in the clothing and fuel groups and there is there- 
fore no necessity for any adjustment. 


Publication. 
Source : Government Gazette. 


A memorandum is prepared by the Labour Department at the beginning of 
each quarter, setting out the details of the price variations under each group of 
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household expenditures and showing the final index figures. Not more than seven 
days elapse between the day this memorandum is issued and the date to which 
the index refers. 

It is anticipated that within a few months, an entirely new index will be pre- 
pared. The most important changes planned are the periodical revision of the 
weights to meet changing habits of consumption and the change of the title 
“ cost-of-living index” to “ retail-prices index ”. 


Chile (Santiago). 
March 1928 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 23; rent, 1; 
heat and light, 6; clothing, 14; miscellaneous, 5. 

Miscellaneous items include cinema seats, daily newspapers, urban transport, 
laundry soap, hairdressing, and toilet articles. 

Direct taxes are not included in the index. 

Food indices are also available for five other large towns in Chile. 

No other cost-of-living or cost-of-food indices are computed. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Irving Fisher’s No. 53. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 

Weights of the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 45.0; rent, 20.0; heat and light, 7.5; clothing, 15.0; miscellaneous, 12.5. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during 1928 among 
urban wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families with yearly incomes up to 
$600 ; families consisted of 3 or more members. 

Prices used in the computation refer to each week in the month. They are 
obtained by means of questionnaires filled out by agents of the Statistical Office. 
Prices are obtained weekly for each of the main expenditure groups except for 
rent, which is obtained yearly (the rent index is obtained on the basis of the price 
for 400 dwellings belonging to 5 types of housing). 

Indices with wide seasonal fluctuations (vegetables and fruit) are calculated 
and tabulated separately on the basis of the same formula (Fisher’s Ideal Formula). 


Publication. 

Source : Estadistica Chilena. 

An advance press release is issued approximately 10 days after the date to 
which the index refers. 


Colombia (Bogota). 
February 1937 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items priced is as follows : food, 25 ; rent, 1 ; fuel and light, 3 ; 
clothing, 4; miscellaneous, 3 (soap, tram fares and periodicals); direct taxes 
are not included. 

This index is valid for wage earners’ families only. 


Computation. 

The formula used is Irving Fisher’s No. 53; yearly averages are arithmetic 
averages of the monthly indices. 

No information is available on the weights imputed to the various expenditure 
groups. Quantities are based on a family living study of wage earners’ families 
of 5 persons made in September 1936. 

Prices are gathered by special agents once a week except for clothing and rent 
(monthly). 

For food, visits are paid to 54 retail outlets patronised by wage earners ; rent 
is gathered for 400 or more wage earners’ tenements ; prices for matches and 
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alcohol are gathered in 54 stores, for coal in 38, for clothing in 16 and for soap 
in 54. 
No information is available on seasonal variations. 


Publication. 

Source : Revista del Banco de la Repiblica ; Anuario General de Estadistica ; 
Anales de Economia y Estadistica. 

A separate index for the middle class (salaried employees) is computed along 
similar lines on the basis of a family living study carried out in July 1940 (July 
1940 = 100). 

Separate indices for wage earners’ cost of living are available for the city of 
Medellin (May 1938 = 100) and for the city of Honda (May 1945 = 100). 


Costa Riea (San José). 
1936 = 100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items priced is 60 : food, 34 ; rent, 1 ; heat and light, 6 ; 
clothing, 13 ; and miscellaneous, 6 ; miscellaneous items are : laundry soap, period- 
icals, cinema seats, cigars, cigarettes and hairdressing ; direct taxes are not included. 

The index is applicable to the family of an artisan comprising 5 persons. 


Computation. 

The formula used is Irving Fisher’s No. 53 ; annual averages are arithmetic 
averages of monthly indices. 

Weights used for the main groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 49.63 ; 
heat and light, 8.25 ; lodging, 25.38 ; clothing, 10.69 ; miscellaneous, 6.05. 

No information is available as to the basis of the weights, whether family 
living study or theoretical budget. The weights are based “on the apparent 
consumption of an artisan’s family of 5 persons, the head of which during March 
of 1986 had a weekly wage of 25 colons”. Prices are obtained on special ques- 
tionnaires by agents of the National Bank of Costa Rica who visit 14 retail outlets 
in the City of San José every Friday. Prices of all items are obtained every 
week. No account is taken of seasonal fluctuations in prices or quantities consumed 
for food, heat and light, or clothing. 


Publication. 

Source : Diario oficial and Boletin estadistica of the National Bank. 

An advance press release is published within one month of the date to which 
the index refers. The Secretariat of Labour and Social Welfare computes a 
cost-of-living index similar to the one published by the National Bank except 
that it applies to all parts of the country and that prices are obtained with the 
help of the local municipal authorities from 3 outlets in every locality. 


Cuba (30 towns). 
July-December 1937 = 100. 


Scope. 

The cost-of-food index for Cuba includes 43 items. 

The index is available separately for the 30 towns and for Havana. 

The mathematical formula used is described as a weighted average of absolute 
prices. 

Quantities used as weights in the computation are based on the consumption 
per head during the year 1936 adjusted to take account of population growth. 

The index for the 30 towns is a weighted average, the weights being based on 
the number of inhabitants in each locality. 


Publication. 


Source : Boletin of the Statistics Office of the Secretariat of Agriculture. 
9 
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Dominican Republie (Ciudad Trujillo). 
November 1941 = 100. 










Scope. 

The number of items covered is 31 for food, 1 for rent, 5 for heat and light, 
11 for clothing and 11 for miscellaneous (cigarettes, beer, soap, transport, periodicals, 
cinema seats, domestic services, hairdressing, etc.). Direct taxes are not included. 











Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures for both the groups 
and the total. 

Weights of the various groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 39.02 ; 
rent (including water and electricity), 26.44; fuel (coal, matches and candles), 
2.37 ; clothing, 16.19 ; miscellaneous, 15.98. 

Weights are derived from a family living study covering 49 families, of 5 persons 
each, conducted during November 1941, with incomes up to $30. 

Prices are obtained on the 29th and 30th of each month by special agents, 
except for clothing and miscellaneous items; quotations for these are obtained every 
fortnight ; care is taken to obtain prices on the principal markets and in various 
parts of the city. 

No information is available as to seasonal variations, types of outlets studied, 
interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the index 
refers, source, etc. 






















Publication. 
Source : Special communications to the I.L.O. 







Mexico (Mexico City). 
1934 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 12 ; clothing, 8 ; 
household expenses, 3 (coal, laundry soap and candles); direct taxes are not 
included. 

Price of meat is the weighted arithmetic average of the prices for several kinds 
of meat, and prices for certain items of clothing are simple arithmetic averages 
of prices for several qualities. 

The index is applicable to wage earners’ families in the city of Mexico. 


Computation. 

The formula used is the weighted aggregative average (weighted arithmetic 
average of price indices). 

The weights for the various groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 76.02 ; 
clothing, 11.38 ; household expenses, 12.60 ; rent and other expenditures are not 
covered. 

Weights are derived from the relative importance of each item or of each group 
compared with total expenditures of wage earners’ families in the city of Mexico 
during 1934 and 1938, families being limited to those of from 4 to 6 members. 

Price quotations used in the computation are those obtained weekly by agents 
of the Directorate-General of Statistics in the 7 most important markets of the 
city and also in a large number of retail outlets. 

No information is available with regard to the inclusion or treatment of seasonal 


items. 
































Publication. 


Source: Revista de Estadistica. 
No information is available as to whether or not an advance press release is 
issued and as to the interval between date of first publication and date to which 


the index refers. 
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So far, only an index for the city of Mexico exists but in collaboration with 
the Economic Indices Office the Directorate-General of Statistics plans to 
establish cost-of-living indices for wage earners’ families in other towns and in 
agricultural, mining and industrial zones; the plans also call for cost-of-living 
indices for areas containing important groups of the Indian population. The basis 
for this undertaking is the family living study conducted during 1939, 1940 and 
1941 in the central region of the country. The prices to be used in the computation 
of these indices will be the retail prices now obtained by the Directorate-General 
of Statistics in 87 localities of the country. 


Panama (Panama City). 
1939-1940 = 100. 


Scope. 

The food retail price index is based on price quotations for 64 different articles. 

At present, Panama computes only a cost-of-food index ; prices of foodstuffs, 
clothing, shoes, medical and dental services and drugs are regularly compiled 
however. 

The cost-of-food index is applicable to wage earners’ and salaried employees’ 
families with annual incomes of less than 2,000 balboas (1 balboa = U.S. $1.00). 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used for the cost-of-food index is Laspeyres’. 

The average prices for the months October 1939 to June 1940 inclusive are 
used as base. 

Weights are derived from a family living study covering 6 families during 
August of 1942 and 11 families during December of 1945 ; the 17 families included 
in the sample were each composed of 6 persons and received annual incomes of 
less than 2,000 balboas. Weights derived from these 2 family living studies have 
been introduced in January 1946 ; indices for previous months were recomputed 
on that basis back to August 1942 inclusive. 

Prices are obtained by agents of the Directorate of Statistics and Census who 
visit the outlets included in the enquiry and check the questionnaires ; these 
visits take place on the 15th of every month. Prices of food are obtained monthly, 
of clothing and pharmaceutical articles bimonthly, and of medical and dental 
services annually. 

More than 100 retail outlets in the city of Panama are used as a basis for 
obtaining price quotations. 

No special method is used to take care of seasonal items and the weights used 
remain the same throughout the year. 


Publication. 

Source : Estadistica Panamefa. 

No advance press release on the cost-of-food index is issued ; prices of foodstuffs 
(daily averages as derived from the quotations of the central market of Panama 
city) are issued weekly. 

The interval between the date of first publication of the cost-of-food index 
and the date to which the index refers is approximately one month. 


Paraguay (Asuncién). 
= 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is 43 : food, 26 ; rent, 1 ; heat and 
light, 4; clothing, 6; miscellaneous, 6. Miscellaneous items include tram and 
bus fares, beer, cigarettes, matches, medical expenses and others. Income taxes 
are not included in the index. 

Prices are obtained in Asuncién only for each of the main expenditure groups. 

The index is described as applicable to workers’ families ; no other index is 
computed. 
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Computation. 

No information is available as to the mathematical formula used in the com- 
putation. 

Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 

Weights used in the computation are as follows (in percentages) : food, 48.1 ; 
rent, 10.9 ; heat and light, 5.1 ; clothing, 17.0 ; miscellaneous, 18.9. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted in December 1946 ; 
they apply to a family of 5 members. 

Prices are obtained during the second half of each month by means of question- 
naires sent to retail merchants ; prices are obtained once a month for each of the 
main expenditure groups. 

No information is available with regard to seasonal variations. 















Publication. 
Source : Anuario of the Directorate-General of Statistics ; Memoria del Banco 


del Paraguay. 
An advance press release is issued “ whenever requested” ; no information 
is available as to the interval between the date of first publication and the date 


to which the index refers. 









Peru (Lima). 
1934-1936 = 100. 












Scope. 

The number of articles included in the index is: food, 15; rent, 1; clothing, 7; 
miscellaneous (including fuel and light), 11. 

Miscellaneous items include : electric light, paraffin, coal, matches, cigarettes, 
newspapers and periodicals, cinema seats, doctors’ fees and transport. Taxes 
are not included in the index. 

Up to the present, the index is limited to Lima, the capital city of Peru, but 
it is planned to expand the scope to include the principal cities in order to obtain 
an index valid for the whole country. 

The index is described as applicable to wage earners’ families. 















Computation. 

Percentage increases for every one of the 15 items included are first calculated. 
The food group is divided for purposes of calculation into three subgroups: meat, 
bread, and other food. In each subgroup a weighted average percentage increase 
is obtained and a final percentage increase for the group foodstuffs is computed 
using weights of 30 per cent. for the group meat, 25 per cent. for bread, and 45 
per cent. for the group other food. A weighted average percentage increase is 
obtained for rent, clothing and miscellaneous, except that the items in the miscel- 
laneous group are given equal weights. Finally, the total index is calculated by 
using the following weights: food, 55 per cent.; rent, 18 per cent. ; clothing, 
12 per cent. ; miscellaneous, 15 per cent. 

Annual figures are calculated on the basis of average prices of the various 
items throughout the year. 

The weights used are representative of the expenditure distribution of a wage 
earner’s family and were adopted by analogy with the results of family living 
enquiries conducted in other countries, since no enquiry is available for Peru. 

Prices are collected on the 15th of each month. 

Quotations are obtained by means of questionnaires filled out by special agents 
paying visits on the 15th of each month to the various outlets. In some cases, 
information is obtained from the lists of prices of articles subject to official control 
but, in the majority of cases, the prices are those paid in fact in the various shops. 

No account has been taken up to the present of seasonal variations, but the 
matter is being studied by the Directorate of Statistics. 
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Publication. 
Source: Anuario Estadistico del Pert. Boletin del Banco Central de Reserva 


del Pert. 
No advance press release is published; the interval between the date of 


first publication and the date to which the index refers is three to four weeks. 


Puerto Rico (6 municipalities). 
March 1941 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the consumer’s price index is: food, 51 ; 
rent, 1 ; other housing items, 13; clothing, 26 ; miscellaneous (including light) ; 32. 
The main items priced under miscellaneous are : paraffin, electricity, charcoal 
(for cooking only), soap, chickenfood, drinks, tobacco, matches, drugs, news- 
papers, toilet articles, cinema seats, hairdressing, transport and lottery tickets. 
Direct taxes are not included. 

The cost-of-living index for Puerto Rico is an average figure obtained by 
combining the cost-of-living index for six different regions into which the island 
was divided for the purpose. Each region is made up of a number of municipalities 
with similar sources of employment, geographical factors and transport facilities. 
Each region is then represented in the index by the municipality which illustrates 
hest the characteristics of the whole region. The 6 municipalities thus chosen 
are: San Juan, Adjuntas, Comorio, Salinas, Cabo Rojo, and Manati. The geo- 
graphical coverage is the same for each group of items priced ; rent covers the 
urban area only. 

The index is applicable to an average Puerto Rican wage earner’s family of 
5.5 persons. The index covers both urban and rural areas. 


Computation. 

Laspeyres’ formula is used. 

No annual averages are computed. 

Weights for the various items are as follows (in percentages): food, 51.9 ; 
rent, 5.7 ; other housing, 3.0 ; clothing, 9.5 ; miscellaneous (including light), 29.9. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during 1941 and 
1942 by the W.P.A. amongst urban and rural wage earners’ families of 5.5 persons 
(an average) with incomes averaging $341. The weights used in combining the 
price ratios into the cost-of-living index are actual family expenditures of wage 
earners and lower salaried workers in the various regions into which the island 
was divided. This information was gathered from 5,000 wage earners’ families 
visited throughout the island in 1941-1942. The cost weights used are average 
weekly expenditures for all families visited in each region ; urban families were 
considered apart from the rural families. Weights were thus obtained not only 
for the major groups but also for individual articles such as rice, beans, cigarettes, 
etc. There are separate cost weights for the urban zone and the rural zone in 
each region, as the relative importance of each article is quite different in the 
rural zone from the urban zone. This difference demanded the construction of 
separate indices for urban and rural zones in each region. 

The index refers to the 15th of each month. 

Prices are obtained by special agents by means of 7 different questionnaires. 
The questionnaires used and outlets visited are as follows: (1) food and some 
miscellaneous items: groceries, vegetable stores, market places, pedlars, coffee 
shops, meat stores, bakeries ; (2) milk : dairies and milk stores ; (3) drugs and toilet- 
ries : drug stores ; (4) clothing and some house furnishings: dry good stores ; 
(5) furniture : furniture stores ; (6) miscellaneous items : electric light companies, 
car owners, cinemas, barber shops, the Lottery Office ; (7) rented dwellings (urban 
area only). 

Prices are obtained monthly for all groups except for rent which is obtained 
quarterly. 
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Prices are obtained from 305 retail outlets and 786 urban tenants. 

The information is obtained directly from the owner or from an employee 
in the outlet or office by one of the Bureau of Labor Statistics agents. In a very 
few cases the information is requested by telephone. The information is considered 
strictly confidential. 

Prices are obtained every month from exactly the same outlets and for exactly 
the same articles. 

Efforts are made to select articles with the specifications that are most popular 
as well as the unit that is most commonly sold. 

As detailed a description as possible is obtained for priced articles: trade 
mark, unit, any special characteristic that may help to identify it. 

The ideal would be to price exactly the same type of articles (with the same 
specifications) in all similar stores in all municipalities. However, this is not 
possible, owing to differences in consumption habits and especially to the smallness 
of the stocks in store at present, particularly at dry goods and furniture stores. 

When the article priced the preceding month is no longer available in a reporting 
store, prices are obtained for a substitute article which has specifications as close 
as possible to the one previously priced and efforts are made to obtain the price 
at which the newly priced article was quoted the previous month. 

To make these substitutions easier, two similar articles of the same kind (for 
example, two types of cotton dresses) are priced in each store whenever possible. 

Clothing, fresh fruit and vegetables are not considered seasonal items in 
Puerto Rico. 


Publication. 


Source : Consumers’ Price Index for Wage Earners’ Families. 
No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of 
publication and the date to which the index refers is approximately 45 days. 


Uruguay (Montevideo). 
1929 = 100. 


Scope. 

The list of articles priced includes some 30 items: 21 food items, rent (and 
electricity), 3 items for household operation (coal, paraffin and soap), and 4 
miscellaneous items, together with an allowance for clothing. 

The budget used for weights is a theoretical one, rather than one based directly 
on a family living study. It is based on the average expenditures of a family 
consisting of man, wife and 2 children under 14 years of age with a family income 
of 60 pesos per month. 


Computation. 


The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Food prices are obtained monthly from 150 retailers chosen among those 
patronised by wage earners ; the quality of the foodstuffs priced is the one most 
in use in wage earners’ families. 

Rent prices are obtained once a year ; the index is based on rents of 916 wage 
earners’ lodgings. 

The clothing index is based on an enquiry conducted twice a year among 
retailers patronised by wage earners. 

This index is also available on a 1933 or on a 1939 = 100 basis. 

A second series covers cities of the coast and the interior and is based on 
1939 = 100; in this index, the budget is for families with monthly incomes of 
50 pesos. 


Publication. 
Source : Informativo de la Direccién general de Asuntos econémicos. 





METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Venezuela (Caracas). 
= 100. 


Scope. 

The food retail price index covers 37 items : 34 food items, plus coal, soap and 
brooms. The index is subdivided in 3 groups: foods of animal origin, foods of 
vegetable origin, and fuel and miscellaneous. 

There are no other retail price indices in Venezuela. 


Computation. 

The indices for the groups and for the cost of living as a whole are weighted 
arithmetic averages. 

Annual indices are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 

Weights are derived from a family living study undertaken in January and 
February of 1939 amongst wage earners’ families in Caracas with incomes of from 
500 to 3,000 bolivars ; the weights are the quantities consumed per consumption 
unit as obtained in this enquiry. Starting in 1933, the Directorate-General of 
Statistics obtained prices from various commercial establishments through the 
co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce of Caracas ; since 1938, prices are 
obtained from different shops through the Statistical Office of the Federal District. 
For the past four years, prices have been obtained twice during the month (dates 
not specified) in order to establish an average monthly price representative of the 
fluctuations of the retail market in Caracas. 


Publication. 

Source: Boletin Mensual de Estadistica: Anuario Estadistico de Venezuela. 

No information is available as to the interval between the date of first 
publication and the date to which the index refers. 

The Directorate-General of Statistics is in the process of preparing a new 
index of retail prices for the city of Caracas which will be based on 1938 = 100 


and will use weights derived from the family living study conducted during June 
and July 1945. 


(To be continued ) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Seeond Report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 138 pp. 75c.; 3s. 9d. 


An account of the activities of the International Labour Organisation during 
the past eight months and of its future programme as regards manpower problems, 
social security, freedom of association and industrial relations, the protection 
of children and young persons, women’s work, industrial safety, maritime labour, 
agriculture, the Industrial Committees, regional activities, advisory missions, 
statistics, publications, administrative and financial questions and relations with 
the United Nations and other international organisations. The appendices contain, 
among other documents, the agreements of the International Labour Organisation 
with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and 
the World Health Organisation. 


Record of the Second Session, I.L.O. Inland Transport Committee (Geneva, 
May 1947). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. v-+172 pp. 


Contains the record of proceedings, the reports of the subcommittees and the 
resolutions adopted by the Committee. 


Albert Thomas : International Social Poliey. Edited by Marius VieLe. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1948. 162 pp. $1; 5s. 


Today, sixteen years after the death of Albert Thomas, his work and personality 
are still constantly referred to when international social progress is being discussed, 
but to a later generation the first Director of the International Labour Office 
may perhaps be in danger of becoming a legendary figure known largely by hear- 
say. Mr. Marius Viple, who was for many years intimately associated with the 
work of Albert Thomas, and is at present Assistant Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, gives in this collection of passages from his speeches and 
writings an opportunity to know Albert Thomas at first hand. As is stated in 
the foreword, “In the passages reproduced here, those who knew him will find 
once more the quickening stir of life and the profound humanity of feeling which 
characterised everything that he saidor wrote”. The passages, though not 
intended to form any systematically organised sequence, have been arranged 
according to subject so as to illustrate a few characteristic views and suggestions 
about the subjects which Albert Thomas had most at heart ; such as, for example, 
the work of the International Labour Office, the protection of children, education 
and sparetime activities, the eight-hour day (at that time a hard-fought issue), 
unemployment, international economic action, and the organisation of peace. 
“ Many of the extracts ”, to quote once more from the foreword, “ will be found 
to be acutely relevant to the present situation, in spite of all that has happened 
since. They have many valuable lessons for us today.” 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Negro Year Book, 1947. A Review of Events Affecting Negro Life, 1941-1946. 
Alabama, Tuskegee Institute, 1947. xv+708 pp. $4.50. 


The 1947 edition of the Negro Year Book, the tenth volume since its first 
appearance in 1912, provides detailed statistics and extensive comment on the 
social, economic and political aspects of Negro life in the United States, Africa, 
Latin America and Europe. For the first time, its contributors include many 
experts outside of the Tuskegee Institute. Considerable attention is given to 
labour questions and to the work of the International Labour Organisation. In 
particular, a chapter on the African as a wage-earner assesses the effects on African 
labour conditions of the Forced Labour Convention, the Recruiting of Indigenous 
Workers Convention, the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Con- 
vention and the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, and sum- 
marises the decisions of the International Labour Conference on non-metropolitan 
territories since 1944. The Year Book as a whole constitutes a basic work of 
reference in its field. 


Democracy in the Dominions : A Comparative Study in Institutions. By 
Alexander Brapy. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, 
the University of Toronto Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
vii+475 pp. 2ls. 

The four Dominions of the British Commonwealth here studied—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa—have many problems of conflicting 
interests, but traditions of tolerance, conciliation and mutual give-and-take have 
allowed a century and a half of exceptionally peaceful development. There have 
been many fundamental similarities in the conditions of this development: the 
predominance of British stock and political traditions, the “frontier” spirit 
engendered by the existence of inexhaustible areas of undeveloped land, and the 
relatively smooth transition from colonial status to responsible government, as 
contrasted for example with the revolution and war required to establish the 
independence of the Thirteen Colonies. At the same time, geographic and historical 
factors have led to important differences in the present political and social institu- 
tions of the four Dominions, and to these the author gives full emphasis in describing 
the present situation in each Dominion—a situation which is presented as the 
outcome of past growth and still in the process of development. 

The author studies first, in each of the Dominions, the geographic and historical 
conditions that influenced the growth of the community and fashioned its present 
social and economic structure. The process of associating the originally separate 
regions into a federal or unified administration is then recounted, and the de- 
scription of political institutions in their present form is thus placed in a realistic 
setting. Present political institutions are not merely studied in their legal aspects, 
but are related to the structure and policies of the various parties and other asso- 
ciations within the community, including trade unions and cultural bodies. Special 
attention is paid to the procedure by which conflicting interests—nationalist, 
economic and cultural—are reconciled and incorporated into each social and 
political unit : party, province, State and Dominion. 

The growth and role of labour organisations are summarised, and the differences 
analysed which account for the rapid growth of trade unionism in Australia, 
with its rural “ proletariat ” on the large sheep runs, and the restricted develop- 
ment of labour unions in Canada, for example, where the rural population has 
been mainly settled in family units on small farms. In each of the Dominions, 
the urban labour organisations have had to co-operate with small farmers and 
agricultural workers, a fact which makes the labour parties of Australia and 
New Zealand national rather than class institutions. The absence of rigid dis- 
tinctions has in fact minimised the class element in Dominion social life, and 
caused the main political divergence to lie between agricultural interests desiring 
low taxation and few governmental services, and the industrialised urban popul- 
ation calling for advanced social services and considerable State expenditure. 
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In the development of social services and the enactment of related legislation, 
the federal or semi-federal constitutions of Canada and Australia have played 
a highly significant role, in contrast with the comparative ease of adopting social 
legislation under the unified governmental system of New Zealand. The advantages 
of central administration in the field of social insurance and education have faced 
more persistent opposition than the more obvious advantages of central authority 
in matters of transport, mining, and hydro-electric development. In the latter 
fields, collectivism was from the first a rapid development in all the Dominions, 
with the notable exception of the Province of Quebec, where electricity supply, 
for example, was not brought under public control until the second World War. 

Generally speaking, the homogeneity of the Dominion populations and their 
long traditions of political responsibility have allowed democratic methods to 
achieve a high degree of success. The one insuperable problem has been that 
of the indigenous peoples of South Africa, where the gulf between races and cultures 
has so far proved unbridgeable. Mr. Brady discusses the situation critically but 
with a realistic understanding of the problem’s complexity and the impossibility 
of doctrinaire solutions. Steps to increase agricultural productivity and improve 
education among the indigenous population are clearly desirable, but political 
and social emancipation are matters of acute controversy and a persistent strain 
on South African social cohesion. 

The problems of inter-Dominion relationship and Commonwealth unity are 
not specifically dealt with, and Eire and the new Dominions of India and Pakistan 
are not included within the scope of the book. The four Dominions chosen are 
perhaps those where democracy has been most successful, but their success has 
been won in the face of apparently insuperable obstacles, and their example gives 
hope for the continued success of democracy in the sense here used of free political 
association for common ends. 

The book takes full account of recent developments during and since the 
war, and is provided with a comprehensive index and a descriptive bibliography. 


Legislative History of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. Prepared 
under the auspices of the National Labor Relations Board, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1948. 2 volumes. xlviii+1,680 pp. $5. 


These volumes contain the basic records which constitute the legislative history 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, including early drafts of the Act, 
the Senate, House and conference reports, and excerpts from the congressional 
proceedings. The volumes are carefully indexed in two ways. One index is based 
upon the sectional arrangement of the statute ; the other is intended as a guide 
to those not acquainted with the section numbers of the statute. Designed primarily 
for technical use, these volumes are also of interest to students of industrial relations. 


Labor Relations and Human Relations. By Benjamin M. SELEKMAN. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. ix+255 pp. $3. 


The idea developed in this work is that without a mature understanding of 
human relationships in industry, collective bargaining in the United States cannot 
produce industrial peace. Human relationships in the undertaking should, the 
author contends, be explored, studied and analysed in the same way as production 
problems of a mechanical or other character. 

In the first part of the book account is taken of the peaceful adjustment of 
relations by many companies and unions through collective bargaining, but it is 
argued that failure to evaluate properly the human factors has often resulted in 
conflict rather than co-operation. The study then examines the changes in shop 
relationships during an organisational campaign, the psychological and social 
consequences of the union’s entry into the shop, and the psychosocial problems 
arising out of the transition from organising to negotiating the initial agreement. 
The leaders of both sides, it is suggested, might make use of the transition period 
to promote the readjustment to new relationships calculated to inspire faith 
and confidence in the collective bargaining agreement. The second part considers 
the problems concerning administration of the contract, methods of securing 
observance of contract provisions, and the techniques available for establishing 
sound mutual relations. It examines the mechanisms of behaviour brought into 
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play when grievances arise, considers ways of dealing with grievances, and probes 
the reasons for the resistance among workers to the introduction of improved 
production methods. Finally the author discusses problems of leadership in manage- 
ment and unions, and the possible efforts that an effective administrator can make 
to understand the dynamics of conflict and co-operation among the men he leads, 
in order to reduce conflict and increase co-operation. 


Insights into Labor Issues. Edited by R. A. Lester and J. Suister. New 
York, Macmillan, 1948. 368 pp. 


In the words of the preface, this work is an attempt to meet the “ need for 
more light and less heat” in the human aspects of United States industry. All 
aspects of labour relations are thoroughly analysed, in particular collective bar- 
gaining ; other important investigations are made of wages, the labour market, 
and full employment. The 18 authors (17 United States and one Canadian) are 
labour economists, most of whom obtained their Ph. D. degrees in the decade 
prior to the war, and are now professors of economics or of labour relations. Many 
had practical experience with the U.S. National War Labor Board. The book 
indicates the value of economic analysis for a correct understanding of labour 
issues. 


Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. By Henry H. Kesster. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1947. x+274 pp. $3.50. 


Rehabilitation is considered in this work under four headings: the problems 
of the physically handicapped; principles of rehabilitation ; rehabilitation in 
practice ; and a national programme. The general introductory part of the book 
deals extensively with the various aspects of rehabilitation in the United States, 
such as the care of crippled children, the injured worker, the disabled veteran 
and the chronically disabled. The chapter concerning the disabled worker describes 
the principles and practice of workmen’s compensation in the United States and 
shows the legal shortcomings that still exist in the provision of social insurance ; 
these shortcomings decrease the actual value and possibilities of rehabilitation 
for the injured worker and restrict his opportunities to profit by them. The author 
indicates in what way a solution may be found, stating that present failure can 
be avoided only by a revolutionary change in attitude. 

The second part of the book, devoted to the principles of rehabilitation, explains 
the necessity of physical restoration, vocational guidance, vocational training 
and selective placement. Vocational guidance is described as “a complicated 
process in which the counsellor correlates the social, emotional, intellectual and 
inherited factors with the economic future of the person being studied”. For the 
civilian physically handicapped, work training is in the opinion of the author an 
excellent means for verifying the desirability and practicability of the job selected 
and the vocational training undertaken. Selective placement has a technical 
side, but must be completed by taking into account emotional and psychological 
factors in order to modify the future of hopelessness and futility into a future of 
hope and unlimited potentialities, even in the severely disabled. The section of 
the work devoted to the practice of rehabilitation deals with the needs of the 
mentally and emotionally disabled, the orthopedic patient, the blind and the deaf, 
and medical and surgical invalids. A part of this last chapter deals with rehabilit- 
ation problems of the tuberculous. The author also draws attention to the growing 
interest in the rehabilitation of cardiacs. 

The book is mainly related to conditions in the United States, but contains 
useful information for all who are interested in the care of the physically 


handicapped. 


Chinese in Malaya. By Victor Purcett. Issued under the joint auspices of 
the Royal Institute of Pacific Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1948. 
Xvi+327 pp. 18s. 


This study, which is to be followed by others on Chinese overseas in other 
areas, gives an account of the position of the Chinese in the Malayan Peninsula 
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and their share in the development of the country. Parts I and II provide a 
historical survey and a review of the most important aspects of Chinese life— 
religion, migration, social and labour problems, education and secret societies. 
In the last part the situation of the Chinese during and after the war is described. 
There is a selected bibliography, and a carefully compiled index provides a minia- 
ture encyclopaedia of the whole subject. 


Labour Problems in South East Asia. By Virginia THompson. Published under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. xviii+283 pp. 


This detailed study contains information on labour problems in the various 
countries and territories of South East Asia. The author is chiefly concerned 
with conditions before the second World War, but some information is included 
on the post-war period. 

After an introductory sketch of labour problems in all the territories, detailed 
information is presented on types of labour, working conditions, labour legisla- 
tion and the organisation of the labour movement in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Indo-China and Siam. 


The Early Factory Legislation. By Maurice Walton THomas. Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex, The Thames Bank Publishing Co. Ltd., 1948. xiii+470 pp. Maps. Illus- 
trated. 


This very thorough and detailed study of the origins of factory legislation 
in Great Britain, from the Health and Morals of Apprentices Act, 1802, through 
Lord Althorp’s Act of 1833 (which contained the first provisions for the creation 
of a factory inspectorate) to the Amending Act of 1844, analyses a large mass 
of material inaccessible to the ordinary reader. The author emphasises problems 
of enforcement and gives a vivid account of the way in which the problems were 
solved. 


Hauts salaires, bas prix de revient : Une expérience américaine réussie. By 
J. F. Lincotn. Translated by I. Renaup. Paris, Dunod, 1948. x+168 pp. 


The author discusses his system of incentive management and the method 
of remuneration by piecework and a yearly bonus which is part of the practical 
application of the system. In addition, the results are given in detail of the oper- 
ation of this method of remuneration over a long period of years, especially in 
regard to its effects on the output of the plant, the prices of the products of the 
firm and the earnings of the employees. Several useful charts are included. 


Atyechimata Ergasias — Aitia kai Metra Prolipseos afton (Industrial accidents 
—their causes and prevention). By Panayoti I. Pavtaxis. Athens, Pyrsos, 1947. 
314 pp. Illustrated. 


The author of this richly documented work of reference is both a high official 
and a technical expert. As Director-General of the Greek Ministry of Labour and 
a former Chief Labour Inspector, Mr. Pavlakis has had the opportunity, for over 
20 years, not only of studying the faulty safety measures employed in Greece 
but also of following developments in foreign countries in the field of industrial 
health and safety, and of drawing upon the various international sources of inform- 
ation. After calling attention to the value of statistics, with regard to which little 
has yet been done in Greece, the author deals with the question of social progress 
and appropriate safety measures, and examines the various forms of accident 
prevention in each industry. He devotes a chapter to the contribution of psychology 
and physiology to accident prevention, and another to accidents to aircraft. 

Mr. Pavlakis’ book—the first of its kind in Greece—includes an up-to-date 
bibliography for Greece and foreign countries, an alphabetical subject index, 
and a list of the relevant laws, regulations, etc. It is intended for workers and 
employers of every type, and is written in simple, straightforward language. 
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Books Received‘ 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Les unions professionnelles ouvriéres en Bulgarie. Sofia, Ministére de l’Informa- 
tion et des Arts, 1947. 79 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Les Contrats des travailleurs et les juridictions du travail. By R. Geysen. Brus- 
sels, Maison Ferd. Larcier S.A., 1948. 395 pp. 


Dynamique économique. By Raymond F .orin. Soissons, Imprimerie Saint- 
Antoine, 1948. 115 pp. 500 francs. 


Eeonomie Analysis. By Kenneth E. Boutpinc. Revised edition. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. xxvi+884 pp. Diagrams. 


Gene Debs. The Story of a Fighting American. By Herbert M. Morais and 
William Cann. New York, International Publishers, 1948. 128 pp. 65c. 


Histoire du nursing. By Mile Bruner. Liége, Editions Desoer, 1947. 234 pp. 
Illustrated. 


Indonesia: Onee More Free Labor. By Multatuli (Edward Douwes DEKKER). 
New York, The Exposition Press, 1948. 96 pp. 


The Industrial Future of Great Britain. A series of lectures arranged by the 
University of London and the Institute of Bankers, November 1947 to March 1948. 
London, Europa Publications Ltd., 1948. xx+208 pp. 15s. 


Introduction 4 la sociologie. By Jacques Lecitercg. Louvain, Institut de 
recherches économiques et sociales, 1948. 272 pp. 80 Belgian francs. 


Management by Consent. Fabian Research Series, No. 125. Association of 
Supervisory Staffs, Executives and Technicians. London, Victor Gollancz, 1948. 
29 pp. is. 


Médecine sociale de l’enfance. By Lucien Garor. Liége, Editions Desoer, 1948. 
374 pp. 


ERRATA 


1948 — Vol. LVII 


No. 4, Apr. 1948. “ Vocational Guidance in the United States”. Page 301, 
lines 8 and 9: for “ operated in many cases by civic and business organisations ”, 
read “in co-operation in many cases with civic and business organisations ”. 
Page 305, line 14: for “ selection placement and testing ”, read “ selective place- 
ment and testing”; line 16 should read “ approximately 100,000 individuals a 
month”. Page 306, line 14: for “an employment objective or vocational goal ” 
read “an employment objective or educational goal”. Page 314, line 24: for 
“ individual difficulties ” read “ individual differences ”. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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Freedom Under Planning 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


Deals with the effect of economic planning upon such freedoms 
as the right to choose our jobs and to spend our incomes as we please. 

“Mrs. Wootton, with the skill and precision of a first-class 
surgeon, has here performed an important service... an admirable 
and timely book because it is in method as honest as in clarity it is 
remarkable.” — Manchester Guardian. 


2nd impression 6s. net 


War, Sadism and Pacifism 


Further Essays on Group Psychology and War 
EDWARD GLOVER 


“T regard this book as the most important contribution ever 
made to the solution of the problems of war and peace. ” — HERBERT 
READ in a B.B.C. Broadcast. 

“No finer gift for politicians could be imagined, if only they 
had time, amid the flurry of world events, to read or reflect.” — 
British Weekly. 


Revised, 3rd Edition 9s. 6d. net 


The Barns Experiment 
In the Treatment of Difficult Boys 


W. DAVID WILLS 


“ An illuminating record, tragic in some ways, heartening in 
others, which all young workers should read. ” — Observer. 

“His book is a fascinating account ‘of rescue work which is 
beyond praise, and his example might serve to lead to badly needed 
reforms in approved schools and Borstal institutions.” — News 
Chronicle. 

10s. 6d. net 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no pa n attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly : 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional mono- 
--~ on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
here are six classes of active membership : annual, $5 ; family (second member without 

Review), $1 ; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contri- 
buting, $25; life, $200 in a single payment. 

Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership and 
subscriptions to : ‘ 

James Washington Be.., Secretary-Treasurer 

AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Vol. 2, No. 2 THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL April 1948 
British Interests in the Middle East Elizabeth Monroe 
Alternative Solutions to the Problem of the Turkish 

Norman J. PADELFORD 
Arab Nationalism and Islam S. A. Morrison 
Sterling Area Currencies of the Middle East . . .. Raymond F. MikeseLi 


Also: DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER . SELECTED DOCUMENTS . CHRONOLOGY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE . REvViEWs OF RECENT Books 
$1.50 the copy Post paid to any address in the world $6.00 the year 





Volume I, 1947, bound in buckram 
Bibliography of Periodical Literature of the Near and Middle East, I-IV in stiff 


Published by THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1906 FLornipa Avenue, N.W. WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 








Science & Society 


(Established 1936) 
Volume XII, No. 3, Summer 1948 


European Recovery and United States Aid 
by J.J. JOSEPH 


A comparison of post-war economic trends in Eastern and Western Europe — 
An analysis of the Economic Co-operation Act and its impact on the countries of 
Europe — The role of the United States in World Economy. 

Single copies 40 c. Annual subscription (4 issues) $1.50 
SCIENCE & SOCIETY, 30 East 207TH St.; New York 3, N.Y. 
English Representatives : Collet’s Ltd., 40 Great Russell St., London W.C. 1 

















ECONOMICA 
Issued quarterly by the Lonpon Scoot or Economics AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
in February, May, August, and November 
Contents of the August 1947 issue (New Series, Vol. XIV, No. 55) include: 


Cheap Money Policy F. W. Paisu 
Economic Progress in a Stable Environment A. C. Picou 
The Origin of the Monopoly of Broadcasting in Great Britain .. R. H. Coase 
A Note on Profit and Uncertainty . . 


Subscriptions and enquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 
Lonpon ScHoont oF Economics AND Po.iticaL SciENCE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 


Annual subscription : 18s. Single copies : 5s. post free 























OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
sada Contents of April 1948 issue 


Attitudes to Work among Building Operatives. By Norah M. Davis 
Training the Industrial Psychologist. By Edith O. MERcER. 

An Autobiography. By H. M. VERNON. 

The Measurement of Human Skill. By F.C. Bartvertt. 

Professor Bartlett on Skill. By J.H. Pear. 

Anthropological Background to Work. By Raymond Firtu. 
Satisfactions in Work — a Further Comment. By C. A. MACE. 


— Ss eins 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 





















INDIAN LABOUR 
Organ of the Indian Federation of Labour 
MAIN FEATURES 

Special Articles on current social and economic subjects. 

Legislative Intelligence containing summary of Acts, Bills, Ordinances, State- 
ments, Communiqués, etc., issued from time to time by the Central Government, 
Provincial Governments and the Indian States. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Labour, Indian and Foreign. 

Industrial Relations Intelligence. 

Statistics of wages, trade disputes, cost of living, etc. 

Indispensable for students of economics and sociology, trade unionists, 


industrial lawyers and industrialists. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 10. Single Copy: R. 1 


The Manager, INDIAN LABOUR, 30 Faiz Bazar, DELHI, India. 























Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, 
United Provinees, India 


Special features of the Bulletin are : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour which are not available elsewhere. 
(2) Special articles on labour problems. (3) Reports on the administration of Labour 
Acts, and statistical enquiries conducted by the department and conciliation and 
adjudication proceedings. 

Rates of Subscription. — 8 annas per copy, or 4 rupees for one year. Copies can be had 
from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD, India. 

Advertisements. — For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box 
No. 220, Cawnpore, India. 





























Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, econo- 
mic and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian 
thinkers, are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive 
monthly magazine, now in its 27th year of publication. This is the only 
monthly journal in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 
Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Oriticism 
16 HuntTLEY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. Single Copies: 25c. Per year: $3.00 
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